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BEETHOVEN'S SONATA IN B FLAT, 


We mean the Sonata, Op. 106, the longest, most profound, 
and most difficult piece of music ever composed for the piano. 
The sonata in B flat is one of the three infinitely grand and 
beautiful compositions, (the other two being the sonata in E, 
Op 109, and that in C minor, Op 111), which terminate in 
triumph and magnificence the vast labours of Beethoven, in 
this important branch of musical composition.* As this extra- 
ordinary and almost impracticable work is going to be 
attempted at the first concert of the Quartet Association, by a 
young English pianist (Miss Arabella Goddard), we extract 
some passages from the masterly analysis of Mr. Macfarren, 
which constitutes the most prominent feature in M. Sainton’s 
printed programme. ~ The extreme length of this analysis, 
which is profusely illustrated by quotations, in musical type, 
renders it impossible for. us to quote the whole. This, more- 
over, is scarcely necessary, our chief aim being to call attention 
to the sonata, which we recommend all our readers, who may. 
have time and leisure at disposal, to go and hear. 

Mr. Macfarren prefaces his analysis by the following very 
interesting remarks :— 

“ This is the most éxtensive, the most elaborately developed, 
and in very many respects, the most remarkable composition 
for the pianoforte that has ever been produced. It appears to 
have been written at the beginning of 1819; at least, the 
letter of Beethoven, with which a manuscript copy of it was 
sent to Ferdinand Ries, in London, for publication, is dated 
April in that year ; two other letters, also addressed to Ries, 
in the same month, principally refer to it; and, as the general 
tonor of this correspordence is to press most urgently the 
immediate sale of the work, and. the transmission of the pay 
ment for the copyright, we may conclude that little time had 
been lost between the composition of the Sonata and the for- 
warding it to England. The letters are full of complaints of 
the composer; of the difficult circumstances of his being 
reduced to the necessity of writing for bread—such is his own 
expression—and of the ceaseless vexations of body and spirit 
by which he is embarrassed; he depends upon the prompt 
exertions of his friend to obtain for him something upon the 
sale of this work; and he hopes, from a projected visit to 
England, which he is compelled to postpone till the following 
year, to experience emancipation from his troubles. 

“So pressing is Beethoven for the Sonata to be instantly 
turned to profitable account, that he proposes, in one of these 
letters, in. case the length or price of the work be found 
unavailable for the London market, to insert the Scherzo after, 
instead of before the Adagio, and thus'to conclude the com- 


* The three Sonatas—in F sharp, 
belong ‘to the: same: family, since in 
thought, they plainly declare their relat 


A, and A flat—may be said to 


ionship. 





| through the pressute of adversity. 
such extremity, requiring such immediate return for his exer- 


depth and originality fof 





| position ; or to omit the Introduction of the last movement 
'and commence with the Allegro Risoluto. This accounts for 
the Sonata being published, in England only, in two parts, 
the first consisting of the Allegro, the Adagio, and the Scherzo; 
the second, of the complete last movement. It will be seen, 
however, from the authority of the Vienna edition of the 
Sonata, no less than from that of the letter to which reference 
has been made, that no such division was originally intended, 
and that the order of succession of the second and third move- 
ments should be the reverse of that in the London editions. 
‘“‘T am told that, while engaged upon the composition of 
| this Sonata, Beethoven, speaking disparagingly of his previous 
| productions, said that in this the world. would see what really 
| his powers were; and thus we find all that is peculiar to the . 
| Master most freely and most powerfully manifested in. the 
work before us. 
| @That'Beethoven should have been in the situation, not 
_ less distressing to posterity than embarrassing to himself, of 
| writing for bread,’ is one of those many stains upon the 
history of art which prove that to be a great man, which con- 





ot only in the manifestation of greatness, it is necessary, 


besides being a great genius, to be able to exert that genius 
That Beethoven, being in ~ 


| tions, should have produced a work that, from its excessive 
| difficulty, could only be rarely executed, as, from its great 

abstruseness, it could only be slowly understood, is one of 

those paradoxes that admits not even of conjectural explana- 
tion. The consideration, that his devotion to his art was para- 
mount to his estimation of worldly circumstances, is refuted 
by his disregard of the completed work as anything but a 
source of profit, evinced by his own proposition to mutilate, 
| or omit, or invert the order of the movements in publication ; 
and no other suggests itself. The fact is, that the inner life 
of our composer is a mystery, of which his life to the world 
affords a poor solution, and the examination of a single work 
will help. us but little. I believe it might be possible to trace, 
in the entire productions of his mind, not only the develop- 
ment of his genius, but also, to a great extent, the course of 
thought that perhaps induced, certainly accompanied, it. 
Such a speculation is, however, not for this place; and we 
must be content to hear, in the present Sonata, the aspiration 
of a fervent; soul that yearns for the beautiful, and fixes the 
standard at which it aims, far, far beyond where human intel- 
ligence has yet attained—beyond the power of most to measure 
the degree of his success. 

“A letter of Nov. 1819: speaks of the Sonata as still un- 
published in England, and accompanies a copy of the Vienna 
edition, sent to ensure the work being correctly printed. 
Thus we find that, with all Beethoven’s necessity, with all 
his propositions, subsequently adopted, to modify the work to 
meet the exigencies of the London market, he was disappointed 
in his expectations of immediate remuneration from it; and 
this, the character of the composition, its difficulty of execution, 
and its difficulty of comprehension, fully explain. 

“‘ Like the Grand Trio in B flat, and the Fugue also in the 
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s kay, the original last moyament ofthe Quartett, Op, 190, 
t pe oth to the ‘Archdale Rudolph, Fb Cie 
the pupil, and the friend of the composer, whose intelligent 
sympathy and refined encouragement must have been a support 
and a-solace to him, even in the trials by which he was 
harassed.” 

Mr. Macfarren then proceeds to analyse the Sonata, which 
he accomplishes in his usually clear, elaborate, and compre- 
hensive manner. The extracts we are enabled to make, 
however, can give but an imperfect idea of the whole. =~ 


THE ALLEGRO, 
(In B flat.) 

‘« This most noble movement is full of vigorous energy as 
of beautiful ideas, and its plan, though greatly extended and 
profoundly elaborated, is one of the most admirable specimens 
of construction, that the combination of genius with mastery 
has produced. It is an example, of which this Sonata fur- 
nishes others equally interesting, how carefully Beethoven 
continues to consider his music, up to the last moment of its 
passing from his control, that, in the second of the letters 
respecting the work to Ries, he requires him to omit the word 
“ Assat,” from the description of the first movement, and to 
call it simply ‘“ Allegro ;” and this also is some indication of 
the character with which he designed it should be played. 

“ The two great divisions of first and second Subject em- 
brace each an unusual number and variety of distinct ideas, 
and it is a chief point of merit in the composition, and a chief 
point of interest to the listeners, that these are so perfectly 
united, as to present no break whatever in their continuous 
entirety. 

‘* The bold opening phrase 

( Quotation.) 
is charmingly relieved by one of a less marked but more flu- 
ently melodious character the. 

( Quotation.) 
the conclusion of which introduces a third section of the First 


Subject, 
( Quotation, ) 
which, being continued at considerable length, brings about a 
recurrence to the first section or opening phrase, the broad, 
manly, and most striking character of which is still enhanced 
by the powerful manner in which it is led up to. 
“The practice of Beethoven—at variance with the foregone 
custom of first presenting the Second Subject in the fifth of 
the original key—of employing for this important portion of 
his design, either the third or the sixth of the tonic, has been 
more than once matter for comment; the present is another 
example to which all that has elsewhere been said in respect 
of technical explanation perfectly applies. The long preva- 
lence of the key of B flat has introduced all the resources of this 
tonic, and the ear requires some greater variety than could be 
afforded by the key of F, which has most of its harmonies in 
common with the original tonic; and, accordingly, the key of 
G is employed for the remaining portion of the First Part of 
the movement. The bold repetition of the opening phrase of 
the First Subject upon the harmony of D major, which effects 
the change to the key of G, is bright as it is unexpected. 
The very long rest upon this harmony in the first place, creates 
a powerful excitement, which will prepare the way for what 
1s to follow, and, in the next place, annul any effect of false 
relation that might arise from the too sudden transition from 
the key, with the B flat to that with the B natural. 
“We have now a succession of long, continuous melodies, 

each of which is made to flow, with wonderful art, out of the 
preceding. The first 


os F : 


cat all 
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_ ( Quotation) 7 
of a somewhat vague charaeter, is, to a certain extent, pre- 
ludial of the more definite theme that follows, 

( Quotation) ; ; 
and which, without coming te a perfect cadence, loses itself in 
a third section of the Second Subject, not less conspicuous. 

( Quotation.) aon 

“This again, after being admirably prolonged, is inter- 
rupted by an effect as striking as the means are simple by 
which it is attained—the digression into C, for the phrase 
beginning 

( Quotation.) 
“Then we have another wholly distinct idea, the lengthened 
notes of which form a well-timed relief in the rhythmical 
arrangement, as does its individual, though obviously con- 
nected, character in the general feeling of the movement, 

( Quotation) 
affording a repose from the prevalent excitement, transient 
in its duration, but lasting in its impression—a moment of 
reflection that colours the aspect, if not the actions of a life. 
A concluding phrase, 

( Quotation) 


made important by its subsequent development, leads to a 
termination of the First Part, which less closes than renews 
itself, in the unisonous passage of three notes that brings 
about the return to the key of B flat, for the — of 
this division of the movement, with an effect so striking as to 
make it one of the most prominent points of the composition. 

“ Impressed with the startling introduction of the B flat at 
the end of the First Part, and expecting its recurrence when 
the First Part is repeated, we are again perhaps more startled 
at the opening of the’ Second Part, by the substitution of a 
B natural, which induces an entirely fresh course of modula- 
tion. So numerous have been the above quotations, that the 
hearer has every clue to enable him to trace in the elabora- 
tions that are now to follow the development of the ideas 
already presented. I shall only, therefore, call attention to 
some of the principal features in the subsequent conduct of 
the plan of the movement. Let us first notice the very 
copious and intricate treatment of the opening phrase of the 
First Subject, in the working of the Second Part; then, the 
judicious introduction of regular rhythm, with the theme in 
long notes, from the Second Subject, which, in this place, 
wonderfully refreshes the partly-taxed attention; next, the 
extraordinary train of modulation, that leads from the key of 
F sharp to the original tonic, for the recapitulation of the 
First Part ; after this, the new effect that is given to the 
opening phrase of the First Subject by the addition ofa coun- 
terpoint, drawn from the working of the Second Part; again, 
the admirable extension of the second section of the First 
Subject, by which we are led into the key of G flat, a digres- 
sion important, not only from the beautiful freshness of its 
introduction, but for the renewed brightness it imparts to the 
original key of B flat, when this is resumed at the recurrence 
of the Second Subject, in imitation, to a certain extent, of the 
effect of the modulation into G natural at this period of the 
First Part; and, finally, after the recapitulation of the many 
points of interest comprised in the Seeond Subject, the pro- 
longation of the last of these into a Coda, which presents 
many of the now familiar ideas in such entirely new forms, as 
to make it equal, if not exceed, in interest any other portion 


of the composition.” 
Tue Screnrzo, 


(In B flat—assai vivace—presto.) 
“This movement is the simplest in form, by no means the 
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least original of the several portions of the Sonata, which is 
throughout alike remarkable for its energy of character and 
for freshness, amounting often to singularity of expression. 
The Scherzo is in the old familiar form of the Minuet and 
Trio: the repetition of the First and Second Parts of the 
former presents a varied distribution of each for the piano- 
forte. The repetition of the Parts of the Zio involves a more 
important modification—namely, the inversion of the original 
arrangement, the Subject, or principal melody, being given in 
the bass, instead of in the acute part. Then we have, as 
in the Pastoral Symphony, an addition to the Zrio of an 
entirely new and separate theme in a different measure; this 
is followed by the Da Capo of the Scherzo, and the movement 
terminates with a Coda, in which the wildest eccentricity of the 
composer is most freely and most harmoniously indulged. 
The accent of the opening phrase of the Scherzo 


( Quotation) 
ig chiefly predominant throughout. The rio, in B flat 
minor, powerfully contrasts the alternative portion of the 


movement, 

( Quotation) 
beginning with and preserving, an unbroken, and definite 
rhythm. The Presto, which is the addenda to the Zio, or 
extra portion of the movement, consists of the following 


theme, 

( Quotation) 
and its development. The capricious character of the short 
Coda, which succeeds the recapitulation of the Scherzo, is pe- 
culiar to Beethoven, and is a clue to the expression of the 
whole movement, in so far as one must feel that, with the 
general sense of fitness and propriety essential to a conception 
of the beautiful, it is impossible that the composer could have 
broken out into such otherwise extravagant expression, but 
from a train of exhilirated, self-satisfied, facetious reflection ; 
and those who sympathise with his music—who hear in it the 
language of his joys and his sorrows, will feel that, when 
writing, however alone in the world, Beethoven had a world 
within himself which yielded him complete and cordial en- 
joyment. 

Tue Apagio. 

(In F sharp, minor—Sostenuto, Apassionato, e con molto 
Sentimento.) 


“Whatever the breadth and energy of the first Allegro, 
whatever the eccentric, perhaps extravagant humour of the 
Scherzo, the deep, fervent, all-passionate character of this 
Adagio eminently surpasses them. It is constructed in the 
grandest possible form, and we must feel it to be an unre- 
strained outpouring from the deepest recesses, else unfathom- 
able, of a heart surcharged with the most intense emotions— 
emotions that could find no expression through the medium 
of either of the other fine arts, of which music, the highest of 
all, is the only utterance. That music is capable of conveying 
such innermost, soul-secret feelings, from sympathy to sym- 
pathy—albeit its expressions find but rarely the instinct or 
cultivated intelligence to comprehend them—gives it, more 
than all its other attributes, pre-eminence among the arts, 
and exalts the very, very few who have attained the greatest 
distinction in its pursuit to the highest possible rank as 
artists, 

“In Beethoven’s second letter to Ries on the subject of 
this Sonata, in which he gives the metronome marks for the 
times of the several movements, he bids him insert the two 
notes that form the first bar at the commencement of the 
Adagio. There is no evidence of whether this introduced bar 


was a later idéa, an addition to the original intention, or ! 





whether its omission was an accident of the copyist, perhaps 
of Beethoven himself, in the transcript sent to London, or in 
the original manuscript. For my part, I am inclined to 
suppose the latter, from the internal evidence, not only of the 
indispensable importance of this, I will call it introductory, 
bar to the effect of the melody that succeeds it, but because 
the same bar precedes also the recurrence of this melody in 
two other situations, at the commencement, namely, of the 
Second Part, and at the beginning of the Coda, from which 
we may justly infer, that it was a part of the original concep- 
tion. The effect of the introductory bar is most important, 
as linking the present to the preceding movement, and dissi- 
pating the abrupiness of the change of key which would 
obtrude itself, were the complete harmony of F sharp minor 
unreservedly to follow upon the conclusion in B flat major. 
The consideration of how far the tonality of this Adagio was 
intended to be foreshadowed in the feint of a modulation into 
B natural minor immediately before the close of the Scherzo, 
and how far this connects the expression of the two move- 
ments, suggests a longer discussion than the present space 
will permit. Of this we may be sure, that Beethoven was too 
thoughtful, and considered too carefully every point in his 
compositions to have incorporated in them a single idea that 
was not of equal technical and poetical value. 
‘‘ The movement opens 


( Quotation. ) 

with a very prolonged and impassioned melody, that consti- 
tutes the chief subject commencing after the first, the intro- 
duced, bar. A very powerful feature in this intenseful, beauti- 
ful theme, is its digression into the key of G natural, the minor 
second of the original, to the relationship of which Beethoven 
appears to have been especially sensitive, since we find him 
always ready to take advantage of it, and always successful 
in drawing from it the most poignant, the most irresistible 
effects. 

“ After the close of this lengthened melody, we have 
another succession of melodious phrases, more broken, and 
irregular, and of a highly declamatory character, 

( Quotation) 
which lead to a somewhat singular pedal passage upon A, 
preparatory to the introduction of the Second Subject in the 
key of D. 

“The Second Subject consist of a not very promising 

phrase, 

( Quotation. ) 

“which derives great interest from its accompaniment, in 
triplets of semiquavers, upon ceaselessly varying harmony, 
with which it is alternately given, direct and inverted ; and 
being, on its repetition, embellished by some florid melodie 
modification, The very interesting prolongation of this, in- 
cluding a most striking interruption of the rhythm, with the 
unexpected introduction of the harmony of F major, concludes 
the First Part. 

The elaborations of the Second Part are of but short con- 
tinuance, consisting entirely of development of the chief sub- 
ject. We are brought back to the original key with the return 
of the Subject, for the reeapitulation of the First Part, upon 
a dominant pedal, the Subject being presented in the form of 
a florid variation in ceaseless motion of demisemiquavers. 
The series of broken phrases that leads from the First to the 
Second subject commences now from the key of D, which is 
attained by an interruption of the final cadence of the prin- 
cipal theme; then we Tass the Second Subject, and all that 
grows out of it, in F sharp major; and, finally a Coda of re- 
markable extent, in which the minor tonic is resumed, in 
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which recurrence is made to the exquisite digression into 
G, before noticed, and to many other points of beauty, and, 
in which the employment of the major harmony for the 
conclusion, after the manner of the ancient diatonic school, 
has an effect of peculiar stillncss and repose. 


Tre FINate. 


Introdazione, Largo. Fuga actre Voet con alcwne Licence 
Allegro Risoluto, in B flat.. 


«The composer has obviously designed in this very singular, 
almost unique, movement, to draw to the utmost upor all the 
resources of contrapuntal contrivance ; and, with all his arti- 
ficial researches for elaboration rather than effect, he has been 
still so guided by his imagination as to produce some fine 
effects of contrast, if not of beauty. 

“ The introduction, with its frequent modifications of tempo, 
its frequent and remote changes of key, and its vagueness of 
phraseology and of rhythm, is the unbridled fantasy of a luxu- 
riant imagination, to which the entire depths of the art yield 
unlimited means of expression ; it is apparently incoherent in 
its construction, but its effect, as a transition from the im- 
passioned intensity of the Adagio to the ingenious abstraction 
of the Fugue, proves it to have been written with a definite 
purpose, which purpose it powerfully fulfils. 

‘“‘ The Fugue, of a length that is almost unequalled, is formed 
upon a long and singular subject.” 


( Quotation.) 

“« After being answered according to the regular routine, and 
developed in conjunction, or in alternation, with several con- 
trapuntal figures that relieve while they accompany it; and 
after being submitted to what variety of rhythmical effect the 
successive change of accent to every division of the bar can 
produce, this Subject is given by augmentation, the semi- 
quavers being increascd to quavers, the crochets to minims. 
When it has been copiously developed in this new form, it is 
given by reversion, that is, beginning at the last note and 
continuing backwards till the first. 

‘In this shape it is submitted to a fresh series of the most 
complicated elaborations, and then presented under another new 
aspect, namely, by inversion, making al! the ascending inter- 
vals to descend, and all the descending to rise. 

( Quotation.) 

“One might well suppose that, with the development of the 
Subject in this form, its resources were exhausted, and such 
supposition is encouraged, if not promoted, by the abandon- 
ment of the theme for an entirely new idea, 


( Quotation. ) 


which is subjected to a brief fugal development. This forms, 
indeed, a grateful contrast to the very long prevalence of semi- 
quavers that has hitherto continued, and the direction, ‘ sempre 
dolce cantabile,’ implies that the change of character is carefully 
designed. This is, however, buta feint, to give renewed in- 
terest to the still greater elaborations of the Subject that are 
to follow, when the last and most important episode is treated 
as a counterpoint to the original theme. Finally, when all the 
powers of harmony and of scholastic research have been ex- 
ereised in the development of this most rare composition, a 
grand unisonous passage presents the Subject in another new 
form, and concludes the movement with great vigour and power 
of effect. 

“That Beethoven had not the fluency in contrapuntal writing 
of some othcr masters, there exists many proofs, but that it was 
his peculiar ambition especially to excel in this style may be 
gathered from the present movement, in which no artifice is 








neglected that can tax the ingenuity or test the powers of the 
master.”’ 


We can add nothing to the above. Let us hope that the sonata 
may be understood, and its very young interpreter be encour- 
aged in her attempt to perform it. No pianist but the om- 
nivorous Alexander Billet has ever dared to essay it in public,* 
with one exception, Mortier de Fontaine, who spent ten years 
(as he owned himself) in practising, and, in the end, (as he 
did not own himself) could not manage to play it—and Men- 


delssohn, who played it from memory. 


M. Sainton deserves the highest praise for his courage and 
good taste in introducing it at the Quartet Association. 





ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE BACH SOCIETY. 
IN LEIPSIC. 


By G. A. Macrarren. 
(From the Music Publishers’ Circular.) 
(Continued from page 209.) 


To this follows a Corale for soprano solo—‘‘ Ach bleib bei 
uns Herr Jesu Christ ;’’ the words of which are a metrical 
paraphrase of the text of the first Chorus. This has an 
obligato accompaniment for the violoncello piccolo, an in- 
strument of which I can offer no account, historical or 
technical. The part is written in the alto clef, goes fre- 
quently up to the C above the staff, and occasionally to the 
G below, (the open note of the third string of the ordinary 
violoncello,) and it moves ceaselessly in semiquavers, fre- 
quently in arpeggio, against the minims of the voice, forming 
along prelude to the Corale and florid interludes between 
the several strains. : 

A short Recitative for bass, introduces a tenor Aria, “ Jesu, 
lass uns an dich sehen,” which is written in the same form as 
most of the Airs in the volume, but with more than the 
usual purity of detail. 

The final Corale is not the same as that employed as 
the soprano solo of a previous movement, this being the only 
instance in the collection of two of these Lutheran hymn- 
tunes being introduced in one Cantata. 


ti ee i 


This Cantata, founded on the Corale, ‘ Christ unser Herr 
zum Jordan kan,” is for the festival of St. John the Baptist. 

One may well suppose that the Lutheran tune chosen for 
elaboration, must have been an especial favourite with the 
composer, since, besides being included, like the other Corales 
introduced in these cantatas, in the great collection of up- 
wards of three hundred and seventy of the ancient church 
hymns harmonised by Bach, it forms also the subject of one 
of his organ Trios, in which the Canto Fermo is assigned 
throughout to the pedals, as a theme for the most intricate 
contrapuntal elaboration of the manual parts. Whether this 
frequent exercise of his skill upon the same theme is to be 
aseribed to his own predilection, or to some particular exi- 
gencies of the church service, which required that Bach 


M. Billet has played it at St. Martin’s Hall, and at the New 
Beethoven Rooms. ® 
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should, on several occasions, elaborate this especial Corale, I 
have no means to ascertain. The tune itself has no merit 
beyond the others of its class, but it has this great demerit, 
that the key is, and must be, very confused, since the Corale 
begins in E minor, and ends in B minor ; and this necessarily 
involves a like ambiguity of tonality in its treatment; hence, 
if his frequent selection of it arose from choice, and not from 
necessity, we may wonder at the composer’s taste, rather than 
admire it. 

The opening Chorus is of the usual contrapuntal character 
the Canto Fermo being assigned throughout to the tenor; the 
copious elaborations upon it are of a less strict character 
than in the first movements of most of the Cantatas, having 
much more than the usual reference in their construction to 
effect in performance. The obligato part for the concertante 
violin, throughout, is a very curious feature, and the arpeggio 
figure that frequently appears in the accompanying string 
instruments, gives a lightness, if not a grace, to the whole, 
that is remarkable, if only for its rarity. This Chorus closes 
as it begins, in E minor, the last note of the Corale being 
retained for several bars, while the accompanying voices and 
instruments modulate back to the original key, which is con- 
firmed by the long concluding symphony ; but this could not be 
the case in the final Chorus, which consists of the Corale in 
simple counterpoint, that renders the discrepancy of the key 
between the beginning and the end unavoidable. 

‘¢ Merkt und hort ihr Menschenkinder,” the Aria for bass 
that follows, is remarkable for the curiously florid accompani- 
ment for the bass instruments, which is the only part besides 
the voice in the score. 

A Recitative for tenor precedes the Aria for the same voice. 
‘‘ Des Vaters Stimme liess sich héren,” with accompaniment 
for two violins concertante, which continually respond to each 
other, in close imitation of each other’s passages and in most 
remarkable independence of the voice part. As for the voice 
part itself, one scarcely knows whether. to wonder more at 
the indifference, both of effect and difficulty with which the 
highest notes are written, or at the almost impossible passages 
of execution that abound throughout. Vocalisation must 
indeed have been a vastly different, art a hundred years ago to 
what it is at present, or such compositions could have found 
no one to attempt, much less perform them. 

-In the accompanied Recitative for bass, that follows, the 
voice is left entirely alone, after the very frequent manner of 
the modern Italian opera, to an extent very uncommon at the 
period of Bach. The good effect for the declamation, of having 
the ane thus unfettered is familiar to the daily experience of 
us all. 

Now we-have an Aria for contralto that, besides being a 
more expressive, a more varied, a more continuous, and a more 
definite melody, than the majority of the solo pieces in the 
volume, is well worthy of examination, for the sake of its sin- 
gular chromatic progressions of melody and harmony. 

The last Corale has been already noticed. 


No. 8. 


This Cantata is for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
aud is founded on the Corale, ‘‘ Liebster Gott wann werd ich 
sterben ?” 

It is printed on the authority of two manuscript scores, 
collated, with the original parts belonging to the choir of St. 
Thomas, in Leipsig; but there exists this remarkable dis- 
crepancy between these scores and parts, namely, that the 
former are both in the key of E, and the latter transposed into 
D, with, as in most cases, an organ part, a note lower than 





the rest of the parts. The modifications necessitated by the 
transposition appear, from the editor’s account, to be always 
deteriorations ; one remarkable one may be cited. There are, 
in the first Chorus, very important parts for two oboes 
d’amore, which, in the transposed copies are written for two 
concertante violins, while the oboes are made to play in unison 
with the voices, the comparative weakness of which effect 
can easily be supposed. Mr. Hauptmann supposes that the 
transposition may have been made for facility, rather than with 
a view to improvement; but I find no difficulty with regard 
to compass in the present Cantata, that prevails not to.a 
greater degree in many of the others; while, however, I 
question this explanation, I can propose no other, except that, 
from the character of the work itself, I can well believe’ it 
may have been more popular than most, perhaps any, of the 
Cantatas in this collection; that this may have induced its 
performance with the composer’s sanction in other places 
besides the church for which it was especially written; this 
may have necessitated its frequent transcription, and that 
Bach, who for many reasons, one may suppose, must have 
been excessively fond of writing, even to the mechanical pro- 
cess of putting notes on paper, may have made several readings 
of the work—possibly to suit the circumstances of each oc- 
casion of its performance—possibly for the sake of experiment 
—possibly for the mere purpose of making a variety. 

The Corale upon which this Cantata is founded is of a much 
more melodious, at least, of a much more definite character 
than many. In the first Chorus, it is given in the soprano 
part, with considerable melodic ornament, but with little con- 
trapuntal elaboration ; the extension of the movement, arising 
from the very long interludial symphonies, not from the 
scholastic researches upon the Canto Fermo, in the accompa- 
nying voice parts. The modern flute, with its reiterations of 
notes, forms a conspicuous feature in the instrumental score, 
and the florid passages of semiquavers, whether executed by 
the oboes d’amore or the concertante violins, must have a 
prominent effect, from their comprising more rapid notes 
than are assigned to any other part in the score, no less than 
from their being sustained against the ceaseless pizzicato ac- 
companiment of all the string instruments. 

Now we have an Aria for tenor, “‘ Was willst du dich, mein 
Geist, entsetzen ?”’ of a very expressive character, in which the 
obligato part for the oboe d’amore, and the ceaseless pizzicato 
of the bass, indicate an aiming, however remotely, at modern 
orchestral effect, which is, to the musical antiquarian at least, 
extremely interesting. - 

After a short accompanied Recitative for contralto, we have 
an Aria for bass, in which the flute part forms a very pro- 
minent feature, ‘‘ Doch weichet ihr tollen, ver geblichen Sor- 
gen.” This, like the opening chorus, is in the extended mea- 
sure of twelve in a bar, and it partakes of the smooth, pas- 
toral character of that movement. The rendering of the last 
interrogative phrase of the words, the voice part, rising by 
leap to the third of the key, for the concluding note, is a 
curious piece of declamation, and proves that Bach, with all 
his scholarism, had a feeling, however rarely expressed, 
beyond the conventionalities, by which, whether from choice, 
or education, or circumstances, he was so obviously fettered. 

A Recitative for soprano, introduces the final Corale, which 
is harmonised with less simplicity than all the other concluding 
movements, for, though given without break or modification 
in the soprano part, the Canto Fermo is answered by the ac- 
companying voices, with points of imitation, and subjected 
to other contrapuntal intricacies; while, however, its treatment 
is less simple than the average, itis far more pure. 


~_—— 
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No. 9. 

“Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,” a Cantata, for the 
sixth Sunday after Trinity. 

The first movement is a Chorus constructed upon the usual 
model, with this exception, that it is in three-four time, (all 
the others having the opening Chorus in a measure of four 
in a bar,) and the Canto Fermo, which is assigned to the 
Soprano voice, is written with, for the most part, one note in 
& bar, t 

A Recitative for bass, introduces the tenor Aria, ‘ Wir 
waren shon zu tief gesunken,” which is written in the rare 
measure of twelve semiquavers in a bar. It consists of the 
very frequent trio for the voice, the violin, and the bass, 
and is characterised by the usual intricate complication of 
the parts. Such an old-fashioned conventionality of expres- 
sion as the invariably setting the word ‘‘Abgrund” to a 
descending interval is now, thanks to the common sense of 
imagination, regarded in its true light of an pai: men there 
are later composers than Bach, and many with whom our 
present education gives us much more sympathy, who, how- 
ever, haveemployed this curiously technical style of word- 
painting, and have even had their admirers for the same. 

Now, we have another Recitative for bass, which is fol- 
lowed by a Duet for soprano and contralto, with obligato ac- 
companiment for flute and oboe d’amore, ‘Herr, du siehst 
statt guter Werke.” This, it appears, is called by Bach, an 
Aria, which designation is not unfrequently applied to pieces 
for several solo voices, and occasionally also to choral move- 
ments, as in the last chorus of his celebrated Passion, which 
ave not of a fugal or contrapuntal character. Of atruth, the 
composition under notice belongs not to this category of un- 
elaborated writings, for it is made up entirely of imitative 
passages, and the rhythmical divisions, that the term Aria 
would lead oneto expect, may be sought in vain throughout 
it. It is a good specimen of that style of writing, of which 
most of the Chamber Duets of Handel are better. 

Another, and an unusually long Recitative for bass precedes 
the final Corale, the singular clearness and consequent beauty 
of the melody of which is certainly not enhanced by the 
very strained harmony with which it is accompanied, 


No. 10. 


“Meine Seel ’erhebt den Herren,” the best Cantata of the 
collection, is written for the festival of the Annunciation of the 
Jirgin. The Corale on which it is founded is one of singular 
monotony, but, from the ascent by leap in the first bar of 
each strain to the minor seventh of the key note, it has a 
very marked character, and this, probably, is what induced 
the composer to make more than his usual use of it in the 
construction of the work, and to treat it in some respects dif- 
ferently from his usual manner. 

In the opening Chorus, the Canto Fermo, is as first assigned 
to the soprano voice, supported by the trumpet (tromba) cer- 
tainly not the instrument for which Handel and Purcell 
wrote, since any notes of the ordinary gamut are indifferent] 
assigned to it, but it may probably be the tromba de tirarsi, 
that is otherwheres employed in the present volume. After 
two strains have been thus given out, the Corale is left to the 
trumpet alone, and the soprano part joins in the counterpoint 
of the other voices, and it is not, as in all other cases, given 
in the original simplicity of the ancient tune, but successive 
phrases of it in various keys. 

Next we have an Aria for soprano, ‘“‘ Herr, der dustark und 
miichtig bist,” which calls for little remark, except upon the 
entire independence of the accompaniment with which the 





voice is written throughout, having, indeed, no phrase ih ¢otn- 
mon with it. 

A short Recitative for tenor, conspictious for some extta- 
ordinary florid passages, is succeeded by the bass Aria, 
“Gewaltige stésst Gott vom Stuhl,” which may be described 
as a duet for the voice and the continuo, such as is more than 
oné song for the same voice, in the present volume. How ut- 
like to anything with which we are familiar, are all the passages 
both for the instrument and the voice, of which this is com- 
posed; no description of minenothing, I believe, but, a 
perusal of the music, can give any idea. 

After this, follows a Duet, for alto and tenor, “Er denket 
der Barm herzigkeit,” of a very chromatic character, the pro- 
minent feature of which is the Corale, upon which the Cantata 
is founded, assigned to the two oboes and trumpet -in unison, 
the several strains of which are given at irregular intervals, as 
Canto Fermo, or basis for the vocal counterpoint. 

This is succeeded by ah accompanied Recitative for tenor, in 
which the orchestral portion has unusual prominence, and 
then we have the final Corale, the conclusion of the Catitata, 
and of the collection. , 

Those who have accompanied me through thy exatiination 
of these remarkable works, will admit that the strictures 
upon the master, and upon the style with which it was pre- 
faced, were well-founded .That Bach was not without imiagi- 
nation, and even a strong poetical feeling, there are not a few 
obvious indications in the present volumé; that he had some 
broad idea of general effect, and an anticipation of somé of 
the particular beauties of combination und contrast, that form 
a most essential feature in modern music, there are also 
some proofs. But this, also, is no less evident, that from the 
education of our composer, or from the prejudice of his time, 
the schoolmaster 80 cotipletely tyrannises over the poct in 
his thoughts, as to leave the latter no opportunity to try his 
power; and in the struggle between calculation and imagina- 
tion, the ascendancy of artifice over nature is indeed a sutry 
triumph for the art. 

(To be continued.) 


HENRIETTE SONTAG. 
THE OPINION OF THE MINORITY. 


The following natable piece of criticisé appeared in a 
German Journal, from which we translate it for the readers 
of The Musical World and Times. As the opinion of the ma- 
jority has been now iniversally heard, the opinion of the 
minority may prove of some interest. The views herein ex- 
pressed, relating to Sontag—first as a singer and then as an 
actress, are those entertained by a coterie of artists, embracing 
such men as Liszt and Wagner; while the article itself is 
ascribed to the pen of Liszt. 

Hswaterre SontaG as she is, not as she was ; as she how seéing 
not as she once seemed; the Henriette Sontag of the present day; 
id est, the immediate successor of Jenny Lind in the triply-raised 
price of tickets—can lay no claim to the title of a luminary of the 
first magnitude, nor even to that of a second-rate luminary. As 
we have not the honour of belonging to a former generation, we 
can only judge Henriette Sontag by her present achievements, not 
those by which she enchained thé world some twenty years since. 
As, before the year 1830, Sontag undertook the réle of a Donia 
Anna, or an Euryanthe, so now her stage representations are 
limited to the subordinate roles of the opera. She treads the stage 
as Regiment s Daughter, Martha, and Rosine. We have heard her 
exercising her high school of vocalization upon all these musical 
parade horses, This choice of characters, has, true enough, a 
certain apology in the motive which has alone brought Frau Sontag 
again upon the stage—the necessity of “ make money,” and in the 
speediest and easiest way—a motive which, although not quite 
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urely aftistic, nothing can well be urged against. The critic, we 
ar can only adjudge the veritable Sontag of 1852, not the 
historical Sontag of 1826—the Soubrette (waiting-woman), not an 
artist of achievements which are now no more achieved; and the 
capacity of achieving which, we are inclined, from what we have 
seen, very much to doubt. : 

Béefote we heard Sontag, and while yet our fancy had the freest 
play in an ideal énjoyment, an artist, in like situation with ourselves, 
expressed himself—in a moment of disgust at the wholesale 
flatteries of foreign journals—to this effect :—that, “only that 
which is absolutely insignificant can gain for itself a pure majority, 
so entirely without an opposition,” This sentiment was spoken 
out of our very hearts :—but, nevertheless, we could not but 
réjoive at this very instance of the self justification of a minority so 
true to itself. 

Albeit we confess, that, for a single moment, Henriette Sontag 
took us by surprise : it was when she made her first enérée in the 
Regiment’s daughter. We heard the theme of the first duo 
lightly trilled by a delicious voice of clear, metallic ring: and im- 
mediately there appeared upon the summit of the hill in the back- 
ground, a youthful, graceful figure, which, with elastic and agile 
step, descended quite to the foot-lights ; and here, with military, 
coquettish air, responded to the enthusiastic greetings of the mul- 
titude. The béautiful tone of her voice, and her entire personality 
itself (excepting, perchance, a slight inclination to int), 
gave the gnawing tooth of time such a point-blank denial, that 
even with the certificate and date of her birth in hand, one could 
seriously have doubted whether—the July- revolution had eyer 
really taken place; Hereupon Frau Sontag sang the duo with 
Sulpice: the piece did not seem to provoke even the applausive 
majority to the strongest demonstration of their ungovernable en- 
thusiasm, and yet we immediately heard, (from this latest repre- 
sbiitative of “ wonderful children,”) the entire story of her powers 
Madame here exhausted herself. From this time and thereafter, 
we heard nothing new: only variations upon the self-same theme; 
and variations too, whieh did not at illustrate the motto— 
“ variatio delectat.’ 

Sontag’s qualities as a singer, as fully displayed in this duo, may 
be thus briefly tecorded :—a voice well conserved, even to ifs ex- 
tremest limits; and in every part evenly, legitimately and beau- 
tifilly developed—an admirably full and lofty tone-stroké (manner 
of projecting the voice upon, or hitting the tones)—a most lovely 
mezzo piano, which is not identical with the ordinary mezza voce, 
but produces the effect of a“ piano” with the full volume of tone 
(like that which may be produced upon the pianoforte with open 
pedal) —a vocalisation entirely sué generis, peculiar to itself, 
(because no longer cultivated to such a degree of perfection in our 
day) ; which is combined with an initnitable lightness, fluency and 
persistéhcy—and, finally, a po roa 4 oe tastefully and 
artistically-rounded execution, which; in the very minutest calcu- 
lation of effect upon the audience, can never fail of its intent. 


All this combined may appear td many as the attainment of the 
ne plus ultra in vocal Art. But now we beg to enquire, first : 
Is voeal proficieney a selfish end, or the means to some higher 
and loftier end? Is the executive artist the sole consideration, 
or is it the work for which the artist is denanded? Further, 
we ask; apart from the fact, that in Mad. Sontag we see the 
absolute reversion of meahs and end, is that the perfection of 
Art, in which we find an utter absence of soul—where is not to be 
discovered the faintest spark of poetry and passion? Poetry 
and passion are, to us, indispensable requirements of perfed- 
tion in (dramatic) song: and inasmuch as Jenny Lind, 
despite her icy Northern nature, possesses ten times the poetry 
and passion of Henriette Sontag, so we pronounce her to be 
infinitely superior, although she falls short of Sontag in artistic 
accor ishments. Jenny Lind is a syren who dreams, at least, 
that there ate souls, and now and then seems sentimentally 
to long that she posséssed one. But Henrietta Sontag is a ver 
ordinary and matter-of-fact syren, to whom it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether there be souls or not, and who is perfectly con- 
tented and blissful in her own poverty, Yes; these flashing tone 
cascades—these thougand-linked chains of colorature and jioriture 
which resemble the Goldberg rheumatic muskets in One parti- 
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cular, that they act irritatingly upon the nerves)—these embroi- 
deries without frames—these arabesques in the air: which, without 
being always irreproachably clear and sometimes smothered and 
swallowed down, Frau Sontag gives forth, to the weariness 
of an audience, though never to her own weariness; and 
until the orchestra, without violence to arnrybody’s ear, could strike 
into the remotest of keys, far removed from that which was left 
behind (an admirable hinge of transposition !)—yes, all this is no 
substitute to us for the faintest dash of poetry; of which the tips 
of Lucille Grahn’s toes know more, than the throat of Henriette 
Sontag; toes, which we must therefore, despite our small enthu- 
siasm for the sublime Art of dancing, pronounce to be of a deci- 
dedly more artistic nature. 

But, if it be urged that the subordinate class of soubrette- 
réles affords no opportunity for poetry, that is, for 
poetic passion; we must deny this. The andante in the first 
finale of the Regiment’s daughter; the first aria of 
Rosine, and other parts of the “ Barber” and, certainly, the 
people’s song, “ The Last Rose of Summer” (that star over a heap 
of mire)—must have a soulful rendering. This, Frau Sontag is 
incapable of giving—and therefore, we have heard her sing this 
song decidedly worse than many a mediocre singer. Alari’s polka 
(!!!) variations, Adam’s variations “ Ah, vous dirai-je mamam,” and 
an aria from Donizetti’s Linda,—the successive interpolations of 
Frau Sontag in the three operas which she sang in W eimar—these are 
legitimate tasks, quite suited to her capacity, and which serve to 
display her throat-execution in all its brilliancy. Relying upon 
these pieces, Frau Sontag should set out upon her travels—having 
now and for ever subordinated to the career of a mere virtwose, the 
holiest and dearest interests of Art. 

Now—in the concert saloon, not half so good a business is to be 
done, as on the stage; and therefore for the future, the singer 
Sontag speculates with great confidence upon the Actress Sontag. 

Oh! Fanny Fern! Oh! Fanny Fern! And all this because 
the Musical Critic of the Albion was not allowed to go into 
the opeta! Why did you not rather take Angus Reach as a 
model, and treat this insult with contemptuous silence ? 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The second concert, on Monday night, was very attractive 
on the whole, and the programme afforded some new points 
of interest. The rooms were crowded, and the early -arrival 
of the majority of the audience showed that a real interest 
was felt in what was going to be performed. The selection 
was as follows :— 


PART I. 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale tes - Schumann. 
Duet, ‘‘ Come be gay,” Misses L. Pyne and 
Poole ‘ a aah we --- Weber. 
Concerto, violin, M. Sainton hee Spohr. 
Cantata, “The Praise of Music” Beethoven. 
PART I. 
Sinfonia, No. 5 oa ad ... Mozart. 
Aria, “Deh, calma, amor,” Miss L. Pyne Hummel. 
Finale, “ Lorely,” Miss L. Pyne and chorus Mendelssohn. 
Overture, “ Masaniello,” a » Auber. 


Conductor, Mr, Costa. 


Robert Schumann and Richard Wagner (uncle of the famous 
Mddle. Joanna Wagner) are the representatives of what is 
styled the “ wsthetic ” school in Germany. The latter has 
written chiefly for the theatre, the former for the orchestra 
and the chamber. Of Wagner we expect to have an early 
opportunity of speaking ; of Schumann we have been com- 
pelled to speak frequently ; and, as it has happened, never in 
terms of praise. So much has been said of this gentleman, 
and so highly has he been extolled by his adinirers, that we 
who, born in England, are not necessarily acquainted with 
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his genius, have been led to expect a new Beethoven, or, to 
say the least, anew Mendelssohn. Up to thepresent time, how- 
ever, the trios, quartets, quintets, &c., which have been in- 
troduced by Mr. Ella, at the Musical Union, and by other 
adventurous explorers for other societies, have turned out to 
be the very opposite of good. An affectation of originality, 
a superficial knowledge of the art, an absence of true expres- 
sion, and an infelicitous disdain of form have characterised 
every work of Robert Schumann hitherto introduced in this 
country. The affected originality had not enough of genuine 
feeling to be accepted, while the defects by which it was ac- 
companied gave its emptiness and false pretension a still 
smaller chance of taking hold of public favour. The state- 
ment of these objections, however, has always been met by 
the answer,—‘ Oh, you have not heard Schumann’s best 
works ; you should know his orchestral compositions, his 
symphony in B flat, and, above all, his “ Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale, in E.” Well, we have heard the ‘ Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, in E,” performed on Monday, and 
admirably performed, under the direction of Mr. Costa, at 
the second concert of the Philharmonic Society, and we re- 
gret to say, that, bad as weconsider the chamber compositions 
of the author, we are forced to pronounce the present 
orchestral work still worse. Throughout the three move- 
ments, so unusually designated, we failed to recognise one 
musical idea. The overture is a weak first movement of a 
symphony ; the movement in C sharp minor a weaker 
echerzo, and the last movement a weakest finale. The general 
style betrays the patchiness and want of fluency of a tyro ; 
while the forced and unnatural turns of cadence and pro- 
gression, declare neither more nor less than the convulsive 
efforts of one who has never properly studied his art to hide 
the deficiencies of early education under a mist of pompous 
swagger. The whole work is unworthy of analysis, since it 
has no merit whatever ; and our task is completed when we 
state that everything that could possibly be done it was done 
by Mr. Costa and his splendid orchestra, and that, in spite 
of all this, there was scarcely a hand of applause to any one 
ot the three movements, while, at the conclusion, several of 
the subscribers expressed their dissatisfaction in an equivozal 
manner. And yet, Robert Schumann, according to some, 
is the composer who (in combination with Richard Wagner 
—‘ Brother Wagner,” be it understood) is to raise a new 
school of art, to extinguish Mendelssohn, and to teach the 
worshippers of Handel, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, many 
important secrets which the scores of those great masters 
have never yet disclosed. Oh, that a musical Pope would 
start up and write a musical Dunciad/ Thus, and only thus, 
would the so-called “ zsthetic” school be exposed to the 
world in its proper light. 

As if in spite to Schumann, whenever one of his works 
has been played in England, something of Mendelssohn has 
been given on the same occasion. On Monday night the 
magnificent finale to the unfinished opera of Zorely-was the 
most interesting feature of the evening—interesting, not less 
from its comparative novelty than from its excellence as a 
dramatic inspiration. This fine composition has been more 
than once described. Its subject—the wronged Leonora, 
who seeks from the spirits of the Rhine the means to revenge 
herself on man, and who abandons her soul to them in return 
for the secret-—has been more than once explained. It was 
performed last Autumn at the Birmingham Festival, with 
Madame Clara Novello as the principal singer, and at the 
Norwich Festival, with Miss Louisa Pyne, In justice to the 





last-mentionei lady it must be stated that-she both under- 
stood and executed the sopran solos’of the finale’ (the reci- 
tatives and airs of Leonora) much better than her accom- 
plished contemporary ; and that on Monday she was even still 
more at home in the music. Nevertheless the truth must be 
told; neither Madame Novello nor Miss L. Pyne is entirely 
equal to the exigencies of the part, which not only demands 
a high and powerful voice and a distinguished vocal talent, 
but an intensity of sentiment and dramatic vigour which 
could only be expected from a Malibran—or, at least, from a 
Cruvelli, The general execution of the Zorely scena was 
exceedingly good. The choruses of the spirits were well 
delivered, although, perhaps, too uniformly loud, so as to ex- 
clude the requisite light and shade. Take it for all in all, 
however, it was the most satisfactory performance we have 
heard of this remarkable composition of Mendelssohn ; and, 
although it came very late in the programme (the last piece 
but one,) it created an impression on the audience so deep 
and so unanimous as to fully justify its repetition at a future 
concert during the present season. The musician whom 
Schumann is to extinguish, extinguished Schumann on the 
present occasion (by no means the first) ; and the ‘ Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale,” were forgotten in the beauty and 
variety of the spirit-chorus, and the passionate adjurations 
of Leonora. 

Beethoven’s cantata, ‘‘The Praise of Music,” (Der Preis 
der Tonkust,) composed for an entertainment given to the 
Allied Sovereigns at Vienna in 1814, is a piece de circonstance, 
which, although containing many beautiful points, and every- 
where betraying the hand of a master, cannot be reckoned 
among the greatest pieces of the author of Fidelio. It has 
been performed at the concerts of the Royal Academy of 
Music, at those of the Choral Harmonists, and elsewhere ; 
and, being generally known to musicians and amateurs, needs 
no particular description, It was effectively performed on 
Monday night, and the solo vocal parts were carefully sung 
by Misses L. Pyne and Poole, Messrs. Benson and Lawler. 
Mozart’s delightful symphony in B flat could scarcely have 
been better played, and Mr. Costa might reasonably accept 
the encore bestowed upon the andante, one of the loveliest 
ever written. The faultless duet from Der Prieschutz .was 
faultlessly sung by Misses L. Pyne and Poole; and the 
pretty arva from Hummel’s almost unknown opera, Mathilda 
Von Guise, received due justice at the hands of the first-men- 
tioned lady. 

The ninth violin concerto of Spohr (in E minor) is one of 
the finest of the many contributions of that great master to 
the instrument of his predilection. It has never before been 
publicly performed (to the best of our recollection) in this 
country. M. Sainton has therefore the merit of having been 
the first to introduce it; and his perfect execution showed 
how conscientiously he had studied the composition from 
beginning to end. The difficulties of the first allegro place 
it wholly out of the reach of ordinary players; but these 
were conquered by M. Sainton with an ease and mastery that 
left nothing to be desired. His cantabile playing in the adagio 
was full of expression, and his intonation irreproachable. 
The finale, a playful rondo (after a type of which Spohr has 
given several examples in his quartets, quintets, &c.,) exact- 
ing a wholly different style of playing, was given with equal 
effect; and the whole performance was of that studied and 
finished character which altogether disarms criticism. The 
orchestral accompaniments, rich, ingenious and elaborate, 
were played with the utmost delicacy, and the audience was 
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equally satisfied with the work and its exponent. The 
heartiest applause rewarded M. Sainton’s exertions, and rarely 
have the marks of public admiration been more discriminately 
bestowed. The brilliant overture tu Masaniello brought the 
concerttoan end with,eclat, and formed an agreeable contrast to 
what precededit. At the next concert, Miss Arabella Goddard 
is engaged to perform. Her choice of the third concerto of 
Sterndale Bennett (in C minor) will be welcomed in the pre- 
sent dearth of novelty. In the composition of music for the 
pianoforte, Mr. Bennett, if he has not equalled, has the most 
nearly approached the acknowledged great masters. 





POETRY. 


THE OPERA PROGRAMME. 
(From Diogenes.) 


On Royal Theatricals what can the matter be ? 

That “ The Garden” alone should a subject for chatter be, 

If the former sings small, oh! how great must the latter be, 
Its troupe and its programme how fair! 

From “a Fall and Decline” that is equal to Gibbons’, 

My verses I'll turn, be they lame ones or glib ’uns, 

To the team of which Mister Gye handles the ribbons 
With a skill and a tact that are rare. 


First and foremost stands Grisi, named justly La Diva, 
When in Norma upbraiding her heartless deceiver, 
Should she tire, CASTELLAN is at hand to relieve her, 

(Of soprani a popular pair ;) 
And there’s Bosi0, and others, whose names would but weary 
To recite, make the list of soprani look cheery, 
And JULLIENNE, whose B in alt. in the Martiri, 

Made the folks in fop’s alley to stare. 


In the list Mamselle Dipiee’s the only contralto, 
So the parts of Alboni this,lady will fall to. ‘ 
She’s unknown here as yet, but I don’t wish at all to 
Doubt her having of talent her share ; 
But some lines in the programme I’ve read with great unction, — 
For they hint that, despite of the Great Seal’s injunction, 
The WAGNER may come, and display the vast function, 
The notes of her register bear. 


Of the men, once again we shall listen to MARIO, 
As gay and good-looking as any Lothario, 
Whose voice and whose health to each fond impresario 
Is an object especial of care : 
With his high C, and fresh from the High Seas, comes ‘'AMBERLIK, 
Whose notes are as pure and as clear as an amber stick, 
And whose voice up the gamut is able to clamber quick 
To render a popular air.; 


As their seconds to aid in the musical mélée, 
There 's LuccHEs! (he’s new), there are SOLDI, STIGELLI, 
And MEI, who’s so useful it were but as well he 
To tune more attention would spare : 
Then BELLETI and Rommtare both baritoni, 
To back up the great and the glorious Roncont, 
Who is really “‘ the cheese,” or perhaps “macaroni ” 
Is the term an Italian would bear. 


Oh! where’s more profondo a basso than ForMES ? 

Who of second-rate artists alone worth a swarm is, 

With a face so dramatic, and voice so enormous 
As he shakes back his long German hair ; 

And for other bass deeds TAGLIAFICO euphonious, 

PoLon1ini, GREGORIO, and RAcHE will be shown to us, 

With ZELGER, who first made the “ Piff paff,” well known to us, 
As “ Huguenot lovers” declare. 





Mr, Cosra’s address and orchestral direction 
Will again be display’d without any defection, 
Who, as any Field-Marshal of royal selection, 
Is worthy his baton to bear ; 
And no doubt in our minds as to scenery can ever be, 
When we find ’t will be painted by that Mr. BEVERLEY, 
Who, to use an old rhyme, but a weak term, so cleverly 
Paints castles on earth and in air. 


’Gainst the Ballet’s good conduct none aught can insinuate, 
While to lead all its steps shall ALF. MELLON continuate ; 
In the gay Tarantella or stately old Minuet 
he wave of his bow will be there ; 

And the superintendence of Mr. A. Harris 
Will ensure mises en scene unsurpass’d e’en in Paris, 
Wherein nobles, and peasants, guards, fishermen, fairies, 

Will attest Lis all-scrupulous care. 


To “ The Garden” may fortune then give her adhesion, 
And may the Directors, on closing, have reason 


To reckon, amid other joys of the season, 


“ All paid, and a balance to spare.” 


MY COAL-SCUTTLE. 
(From a drowsy Parishioner.) 


When at stern winter’s chill command, 

The frost binds up the hard’ning land, 

What do I seize with loving hand ? 
My Coal. scuttle. 


What, with its bright reflective force, 
Keeps always in its proper place, 
And occupies but little space ? 

My Coal-scuttle. 


To whom, when tir’d by dreary days, 
And folks, who'd learn in their own ways, 
Turn I to clear away the haze? 

My Coval-scuttle. 


Who, when e’en Broadwood I consign 

To dwellers in a warmer clime, 

Comes to my aid in nick of time ? 
My Coal-scuttle. 


Then I can ever cease to be 

Kind and affectionate to thee, 

When thou’rt so comforting to me ? 
My Coal-scuttle. 


When age shall make thy handle creak, 

And coals shall drop through many a leak, 

Thy wounds shall in thy favour speak, 
My Coal-scuttle. 


And when, with coals, for the last time 

Our Mavy up the stair shall climb 

Bearing that precious frame of thine, 
My Coal-scuttle. 


Just as she mount the topmost stair, 
Thy handle yields,—thou fallest there !— 
I'll mourn thy fate in calm despair, 

My Coal-scuttle. 


And o’er my ashes when I'm low, 

Beyond the reach of friend or foe, 

This pleasant line in gold shall glow— 
“ My Coal-scuttle.” 
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Foreign. : : 


Maprip.—The opera closed at the end of March. Meyer- 
beer’s Robert the Devil was produced on the 15th ult., for the 
first time in the Spanish capital. 

Ber.iN.—Doon’s new opéra, the Mirbelunger, will not 
be produced before October, the expiration of Mademoi- 
selle Wagner’s congé, as the scenery and appointments can 
not possibly be got ready before that date. 


Dramatic. 


Frencu Prays, St. James’s Toeatre.—On Monday last 
the French Theatre re-opened after thé Eastet vacation, 
which hag been passed at Liverpool by the company with 
more success than has hitherto ei obtained in the pro- 
vinces. In London the theatre has been the scene of M. 
Hondin’s wonderful feats of white magic and prestidigitation, 
which have drawn crowds, both to the morning and evening 
performances. The evening's entertainments commenced 
with a pretty little comedy, entitled ‘“ Les Philosophes de 
Vingt Ans,” this was the only novelty, for we have had over 
and over again the charming little vaudeville “ Les Extremes 
se Touchent,” in which M. Lafont plays the butterfly courtier 
with such ease and gallantry, such candour and frivolity. It 
must be owned that time has dealt indly towards that gen- 
tleman, he has preserved all the appearance of youth at any 
rate, and what he may have lost in petulancy and vivacity is 
amply made up by his superior tact and complete ascendancy 
over all the minutiz and resources of his art. No man 
knows how to dress better than he does, no actdr is more at 
home on the stage, and no one possesses that ease and self- 
composure which are of such difficult acquirement. We 
never saw him play better than on Monday last, The other 
part in the vaudeville was sustained by Mademoiselle Page, 
one of the principal actresses of the Theatre of the Variétés. 
This lady is new to London; she possesses a sufficiency of 
vivacity, and displayed much earnestness and expression, 
rather more perhaps thati we had been accustomed to see in 
her fair predecessors in the part. Her réading Was conse- 
quently different from theirs, she made her heroine more 
serious and pathetic, and perhaps more interesting. On the 
whole we were perfectly satisfied with this new reading, and 
the comedy was delightfully aeted by both her and M. La- 
font. In 7’ Image, Mademoiselle Page also took the part on its 
serious side. ‘The story turns on the adventures of a young 
marchioness, whio, to escape from the brutality of her husband, 
feigns deaths Undet the disguisé of a peasant girl she 
returns to Brittany, where she is met by a young painter, 
whose benefactress she had formerly been. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than her dress, nor more graceful than 
her manner of wearing it. Her success wa’ complete, and 
she was called for at the end of both pieces. We need but 
mention, that M. Lafont also appeared in his popular part of 
“« Le Capitaine Roquefinette,” and elicited shouts on shouts of 
laughter by his quaint impersonation of the worthy Gascon. 
The piece has been played—and what piecé has not ?—at the 
Adelphi Theatre, under the title of the Soldier of Fortune. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured the theatre with 
their presence. 


Avetrut.—The brief limit to which we were compelled 
to reduce our theatrieal reviews for: Easter week, prevented 
us from noticing Miss Woolgar’s performance in “4 Novel 





Fepedient,” The piece is one of the best of the kind extant. 
The heroine, a young lady just matried, is fond of her hus- 
band, but so jealous of her power that she cannot endure the 
presence of his best and earliest friend, who is staying with 
him on a visit. In order to rid herself of the intruder, she 
first feigns @ passion for him, and then tells her husband that 
his friend has been making a declaration of love to her. To 
this course, she is instigated by an aunt, one of those creatures, 


Born in the garret—in the kitcheh bred,” 


who might with more justice, be made to expiate their sins on 
the hulks than many a wretch sent there. The resuit is, a quar- 
rel and challenge between the friends, and the lady is _horror- 
stricken at the consequéenctes of bef tactics. The matter is 
of course explained, the gentlemen reconciled, and the lady 
reformed. ‘The piece is written with great tact and know- 
ledge of the subject, and might suggest some wholesome 
reflection to young married couplés who mistake their love 
of power for affection. The assumption of a new character 
is always a triumph to Miss Woo gar 5 her acting in the 
comic scenes is inimitable, the brief quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion with her husband in the first scene, is an epitome of 
playful grace and affectionate coquetry. In the serious part 
of the* matter; a little more répose and less redundancy of 
action would be an improvement. Hér pérforthaiee in this 
piece may be considered as the most successful of the Easter 
novelties here. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Mr. C. A. Seymotit’s fourth aiid last Quartet Concerts. Thurs- 
day, March 31st, 1853. 
PROGRAMME, 
Part I. 
Quintet...Pianoforte, tivo violitis, vidla, aid Vidlon- 
cello (in C mitior, Op. 52) 44 43 :.. Spohr: 
Duet... The Misses Sudlow...""’The May Bells” ... Mendelssohn. 
Coneertino... Violin...Mr. C. A. Seymour .» De Betiot. 
Part IL. 
Grand Sonata...Pianoforte (in D minor, Op. 29), 
Mr. Charles Hallé Ne a ee ... Beethoven. 
Notturno...The Misses Sudlow...“ Epena troppo 
barbaro” ; i. Neidertiéyer, 
E 
«3 Méndelssohn. 
vs Hallé. 


Quartet... Two violins, viola, and violonteello (in 
flat, Op. 12) eee eee oe vet 
Miséellaneous . Pianoforte...Mr. C. Hallé 
The last of the Quartet and Chamber Concerts for the season 
1852-3, in Manchester, was Mr. Seyimour’s, in the Chorlton-on- 


Medlock Town-hall, on Thursday Week. Beiiig on the evening of 
the last day in March, your own correspondent was, to his morti- 
fication and regret, compelled to be absent. It was to be regretted 
on more accounts than ene. From the Guardian's report, on 
Wednesday, we find that, besides presenting the most attractive 
programme of the season, and the greatest phalanx of talént; the 
concert was the most suecessful of the season in every sense—the 
performance being first-rate, and the room quite filled, Spoht’s 
quintet is spoken of as being more melodial than many of his 
chamber — --and Hallé being at the pianoforte, with Seymour, 
Thomas, Baetens, and Lidel at the strings, we can well imagine it 
to have been well interpreted. The sisters Sudlow gave great 
satisfaction in their duets, and Mr. Seymour in his De Beriot éoi- 
certo. Hallé was, as he always is, great in Beethoven's sonata. 
And, after a treat in Mendelssohin’s characteristic quartets, the 
audience were delighted by some short pieces for the pianoforte of 
Halié’s own composition. We are glad, even by-this imperfect 
and second-hand report, to afford some reedfd of 6A of the best 
quartet concerts Mr, Seymour has ever given in Manchester. 
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JULLIEN, 


Tue popular’author of Peter the Great, which bids fair to 
become as popular as its author, has gone to the continent to 
engage some first-rate solo instrumentalists to accompany 
him on his American expedition. He has already engaged 
one of the greatest flute players in the world, M. Reichert, 
of Brussels, who comes from the same band as the eminent 
clarine ist, M. Wuille, and intends fortifying his orchestra in 
all such essential solo departments, so as to render it ime 
pregnable and impossible to attack. Jullien will femain two 
montns on thé continent employed on tlris important business, 
and does not expect to return until just previous to his grand 
testimonial concert, which is to take place in June. 

Jullien has also engaged two eminent bassoon players, and 
a horn player of high repute. He will be shortly at Berlin, 
to close « treaty with a celebrated performer on the ophi- 
cleide. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The opening of this great establishment on Saturday evening 
was not attended with that brilliancy and success consequent 
on the inauguration of former seasons. The cause, or causes, 
we are unable to conjecture, Jlasantello was the opera. The 
cast included Madame Castellan, Formes, and Tamberlik, with 
a new Fenella, and sundry new danseuscs. The opening was 
anything but premature. The weather was fine; the night 
of the week fashiohable. Why then were the aristocracy 
absent? Why was the pit half filled only? How account 
for the absence of all enthusiasm? Was the opera too hack- 
nied? -Was it ill-performed? Did the delays in opening 
the theatre create dissatisfaction ? The opera is certainly hack- 
nied, but it is, nevertheless, an immense favourite with the 
public. The performance, though by no means siper-excellent 
of the Whole, had some grand poitits, and was admirably sung 
by the principal artists. Unless, therefore, we can refer the 
thin audience and the want of ardour and exeitement exem- 
plified throughout the evening to the postponement of the 
opening of the house from night to night, we must give up 
guessing the cause. We have no guess. There is no doubt 
that the delay in opening the theatre discomifited many and 
dissatisfied more. But herein Mr. Gye was not to blame. Had 
not the snows detained Tamberlik and Co. in Warsaw, for 
four days, the season would have commenced at the appointed 
time. Perhaps the lack of a stimulant in shape of an opposition 
(now that her Majesty’s theatre gives no note of preparation 
to commence the war) tended to cool down to zero the enthu- 
siasm of the impetuous and hot-headed habitués of the Royal 
Italian Opera, in former times. But enough of conjectiire ! 
Let us proceed to the particulars of Saturday, the opening 
night of the Royal Italian Opera, for the season 1858. 

Mr. Costa was received with loud, cheers, hardly so loud as 
we remember. The overture was very finely played and, 
despite the absence of Pi and Bo, we felt at once that the band 
was admirable. The overture was encored, not enthusiastically, 
however. 

The entrée of Madame Castellan was the signal for applause— 
Signori Luigi Mei, and Soldi, having been passed by without 
the slightest token of welcome—and the lady was received with 
undeniable cheers. Madame Cuastellan appeared in excellent 
health, and never looked handsomer or more piquante. She 
was algo in capital voice, and gave the aria d’intrata—a most 
trying soprano air, and certainly not one of the most effective 
in the operatic repertory, however beautiful—with great foree 


aid facility. Some of her ornaments were remarkable for their 








novelty and brilliancy, and were faultlessly executed. In one 
or two instances Madame Castellan sang better than ever. 
Whenever she depeuds mainly on the beauty of her voice, the 
effect is irresistible. 

The splendid ballet in the first scene did not create a furore. 
The dancers, however—thanks to Mons. Desplaces—were care- 
fully trained, but individually, they did not strike us as very 
beautiful, or very skilful. Madlle. Mathilde Besson—whom 
we alluded to last week, as from the Academie Royale—we beg 
Louis Napoleon’s pardon— Jmperiale—is a very clever artist, 
and produced a favourable impression. She danced the 
guaracha neatly and precisely. She also aided the tarantella 
in, the market scene with excellent effect, and was much 
applauded. Mademoiselle Mathilde Besson will prove a good 
substitute for Mdlle. Robert, if not for Louise Taglioni. The 
curtain fell on the first act without any demonstration of 
favour. It is to be lamented that, in the production of sucha 
chef-d’ceuvre as Auber’s Masamiello, the important part of 
Alphonso should not have been assigned to a fitter represen- 
tative than Signor Luigi Mei. Signor Luigi Mei is no des- 
pieable artist, but he has not the notes to sing the music of 
Alphonso, and the continual strain on his voice makes him sing 
flat. Signor Lucchesi, or, at all events, Stigelli, should have 
been cast for the Prince. 


The second act passed off much better. Tamberlik was 
received with universal cheers; and the reception awarded to 
Formes was hardly less enthusiastic. Tamberlik was evidently 
feeling his way with his voice, and did. not venture to come 
out with all his strength. This was politic, seeing that he had 
only arrived from St. Petersburgh the day previously, and had 
been on the road and water sixteen days. Nevertheless, 
Tamberlik sang most beautifully, and his voice was as delicious 
as ever to the ear, and his attitudes and motions as picturesque 
and graceful, and as agreeable to the eye. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, he wasn ot unwise in omitting the ‘Som meil” 
air in the fourth act. This as it may be, or rather, as it might 
have been; but this we know, that the grand tenor never sang 
more grandly in the last scene, when he exhibited no husbandry 
of his powers, and gave the famous ut de poitrine with a force 
and a tone which would have created a revolution at the 
Academie Imperiale. We trust to hear the same note given 
by the same voice in the “All’armi” in Guillaume Tell. If 
Tamberlik plays Arnold in Guillaume Tell, we shall hear that 
chef-@ euvre with more pleasure than ever infinitely. 

Formes sang the music of Pietro better than before. He is 
decidedly improved in his style of singing. The occasional 
fault of dragging his time, a Teutonic fault, with which he 
has been of late years charged, has entirely disappeared. 
His ¥oice has now become, so to speak, italianzed, and the 
power and volume of his tone have gained considerably 
thereby.. The grand duet in the second act, between him and 
Tamberlik, went to perfection, and was enthusiastically bissed. 
As usual, musically speaking, the duet was entirely spoiled 
by. being cut in the middle. Would Mr. Costa, we ask, allow 
such a thing to be done to the great duet in William Teli, 
‘* Dove vai,” oreven—parvis componére magna—to the “ Suoni 
la tromba”’ of the Puritani ? They manage these matters better 
in France. There the composer is rigidly respected, and the 
score given with an entirety, which at least will preclude the 
performance ftom being subject to ridicule. 


We cannot speak in raptures of the new Fenella, Malle. 
Melina Marmet; she is graceful and conventional, and nothing 
more. 

On Thursday, the Barbiere introduced a new Almaviva to 
a London public. 4 priorim—knowing how exquisitely, how 
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perfectly, nay, how marvellously Mario sings the music of the 
Count ; how well he looks the part, and how becomingly he 
acts it,—we could not help feeling it a profanation to give 
the personation to any other tenor, while he was in the 
theatre. Moreover, we consider it unfair to the new tenor to 
bring him out in such a character, and thus inevitably place 
him in immediate juxta-position with Mario, in one of his 
most celebrated performances. For our own parts, if we were 
asked what part we should prefer seeing Mario in, we should 
say, without hesitation, Count Almaviva in the Barbiere. 
Under such circumstances, we hardly think it fair to 
criticise Signor Lucchesi’s performance too closely. The voice 
of the new singer is a light tenor, of a pleasing character, 
especially in the middle register. ‘I'he upper notes are wanting 
in sweetness and brilliancy, and this tells much against sing- 
ing the luscious music of the Count. Signor Lucchesi’s style 
and method are both good, and perfectly Italian. He 
possesses great ease and fluency of execution, and in the 
florid portion of the music was most successful. The man- 
agement of the Mezzo vee, too, was to be commended, witness 
the “ Zitti, Zitti,” in which his singing was excellent. Not 
so in the broad and magnificent melody, ‘“ Ecco ridente,” in 
which his voice sounded thin, and the expression was not 
exactly in accordance with the noble simplicity of the theme, 
neither were the elaborate alterations of the text in the florid 
passages in the best possible taste. When such artists as 
Mario and Alboni allow Rossini to have his own way— 
because being real artists, they know they cannot gild refined 
gold, and improve Rossini—we fancy other artists might follow 
their example with effect. Alboni alters nothing, and Mario 
alters nothing; therefore, our advice to all subsequent 
Almavivas and Rosinas, is to take pattern by Mario and 
Alboni, and let Rossini, who knew as much (at least) about 
the capabilities of the human voice as any composer who ever 
wrote, have his own way, at all events in the Barbiere di 
Seviglia, which the -world has placed among the chefs-@ ceuvres 
of music. 

Madame Angiolina Bosio, who made her first appearance 
this season as Rosina, promises to become a favourite with the 
public. Last year she debuted in the Llisir d’amore, but did 
not obnubilate the recollections of Persiani and Castellan, in 
Adina. Later she appeared with more effect as the Queen 
in the Huguenots ; and subsequently made a highly favourable 
impression as Elvirain the Puritani. During the latter part 
of the winter, she has been one of the reigning prime donne 
at the Academie Imperiale of Paris, where she has been playing 
with undoubted success in Verdi's Liisa Miller, to the 
endamagement and peril of her voice. From Lidisa Miller to 
the Barbiere is a very long step, and a step out of the way. 
We think, as in the case of Signor Lucchesi, it would have 
been more advisible to have introduced Mdme. Angiolina 
Bosio in any other part than that of Rosina.. The music of 
Rosina is written for a mezzo soprano, and Mdme. Angiolina 
Bosio’s voice being a high soprano, necessitates the alteration 
of nearly every passage, by which the music suffers lamentably. 
The ‘Una voce,” though fancifully embroidered, and 
skilfully twisted and contorted, was hardly to be recognised 
as our exquisite old love, from the lips of Grisi, Alboni, and 
Co. Neither was Mdme. Angiolina Bosio more merciful in 
the duet “ Dunque io son,” nor in the trio, “ Ah qual colpo,” 
nor, indeed, anywhere else, where she could discover an 
opening to exhibit her arabesque propensities to the detriment 
of the composer. Mdme. Angiolina Bosio, in short, belongs 


them to accomplish something novel and out of the way on 
every possible occasion. We do not blame the fair artist ; 
we find fault with the college in which she has taken her 
diploma. Mdme., Angiolina Bosio is, nevertheless, a highly 
clever and intelligent singer, with excellent capabilities, and, 
as we have said just now, is likely to become a great favorite 
of the public. We only wish she would pay as much 
respect to Rossini as to Verdi. 

Wecompliment Tagliafico, Doctor Bartolo, on introducing the 
fine and genuine aria—one of the gems of the opera, omitted 
by Lablache of late years—in the first act, ‘‘ A un dotture” 
and compliment him no less on his singing it. 

Formes made his first appearance in Basilio, and certainly 
no artist has created so profound an impression, since Ronconi 
some years ago, at Her Majesty’s, played the part. The 
performance was masterly in the extreme, and quite original. 
Had we time and space, we could enlarge upon the Basilio of 
Formes, which we are bound to receive as one of the boldest 
and most graphic pieces of acting on the stage. The famous 
“La Calunnia” was given with prodigious force, and all the 
required nuancés, while the magnificent voice of the great basso 
was of infinite advantage in the concerted music, especially 
in the first finale. 

Ronconi was welcomed with thunders of applause. He 
was in his happiest vein, and kept the hous¢ in one continued 
roar of laughter while he was on the stage. The Figaro of 
Ronconio is one of the recognised prodigies of modern acting. 
For combined humor, vivacity, esprit and indomitable spirits, 
it has not been surpassed, if indeed equalled, on any stage. 
As a buffo singer, Ronconi-is hardly less to be admired. He 
manages his voice with extraordinary skill, and the music of 
Figaro, written for a high barytone, suits him admirably. 
Thus Ronconi’s singing in the Farbiereo is not inferior to his 
acting, and the entire performance is an effort of the highest 
art and genius combined, If Ronconi could refrain from 
certain eccentricities and extravagancies—tricks of custom 
which, while provoking laughter in the groundlings, only 
make the judicious grieve,—his Figaro would be faultless 
But, mayhap, it is all the better for having a few faults, to 
show off its beauties by contrast. 

Malle. Cotti filled the little part of Bertha capitally, and 
gave the quaint romance, ‘‘ Il cerco Vecchiotto,” asjwell as 
might be desired. 

The band and chorus were admirable from beginning 
to end. 

After the opera, the National Anthem was sung by the 
whole company, in honour of a recent event in the Royal 
Family, Castellan and Formes taking the solos. 

The evening’s perfomance concluded with a new ballet di. 
verlissement, entitled La Fille Mal Gardée, a puzzling affair, 
and not patent to plain with. The dancing of Mdlle Matilda 
Besson was much admired, and the grouping was not dis- 
creditable, while the scenery was beautiful. Nevertheless, 
the Fille mal Gardée did not evoke a furore. 

Guillaume Tell is in active preparation for Tamberlik, and 
it is said we shall have all the ballet music—news too good 
to be true. 


Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,-—In reply to a “ subscriber's” note, which appeared in last 
week’s Musical World, I deem it but justice to state: That 








to the fast school of vocalizers, who deem it incumbent on 


Miss Susan Goddard has, until the last few months, been my pupil 
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from the age of extreme childhood. That I have been, literally, 
her musical parent -feeding, and clothing her with musical ideas 
and faculties, and music for some ten or twelve years, without fee 
or reward, beyond that which arises from the conscious and grate- 
fied feeling 0: having been useful to one who, by her talent, zeal, 
industry, and amiability of disposition, merits all I have done for 
her. much regret that your subscriber’s note compels a reply, 
alike foreign to my taste and inclination. 

With best wishes to her, to you, and tothe Musical World, 

I am ever, most truly yours, 
Wiiiiam AsPuLt. 
No. 4, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
April 6th, 1853. 





Mr. CuArres Epwarp Horsrzy’s New Orarorio, “ Josep.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My Dear S1r,—'Thanks to the gentlemen managing the affairs 
of the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, the musical public of 
this town were last night indulged with a hearing of Mr. Horsley's 
oratorio, Joseph, and sIthough the interpretation was not so per- 
fect as it might have been, still it afforded us a treat that will long 
be remembered by all who had the good fortune to be present. 

I have not time—neither, after a single hearing, dare I trust 
myself to attempt an analysis of the oratorio, so must content 
myself for the present with 2 mere outline of the performance on 
this occasion. 

The liveliest interest has been on the tip-toe in the musical 
circles respecting this work since its announcement. I was, there- 
fore, somewhat disappointed to observe our Town Hall not so 
crammed as it ought to have been, to have done honour to an 
Englishman and his truly great work. Nevertheless, the attend- 
ance was very numerous. You know our Town Hall is a large 
room to fill, and highly respectable ; but doubtless it would have 
been much greater had the committee not have injudiciously raised 
the price of the unreserved tickets—a movement decidedly in the 
wrong direction for the million of Birmingham, and which will tell 
on the wrong side of the balance-sheet, if adopted in future. This, 
the committee will say, has nothing to do with “ Your own Cor- 
respondent”—neither, indeed, has it, any further than he vould at 
at all times rather see the Town Hall jammed than even well filled ! 

The interpretation of the soli parts were entrusted to the care of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Herr 
Formes, and most nobly did they do their duty. Miss L. Pyne, 
a great favourite in this town, delighted every one by her delicious 
sing’ng, and artistic interpretation of all entrusted to her. "Tis 
somewhat singular that there is only one soprano aria in the 
whole oratorio, but this one is a most lovely one, and was beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Pyne. The contralto music, sung by Miss 
M. Williams in her most finished style, is truly beautiful. In 
all my life, I never heard anything more beautifully rendered, even 
by Miss Williams herself, than the Recit. and Aria, “ [had fainted 
had I not believed.” It was enthusiastically encored, and most 
generally accounted the gem of the oratorio. Mr. Lockey sa 
the whole of the tenor music, and it would be impossible to spea 
of his devotional and thoroughly artistic-like interpretation too 
highly. His rendering of the Recit. and Aria, “ Hear my voice, O 
God,” was especially beautiful, and narrowly escaped an encore. 
Last, though not least, I must speak of Formes’ most impressive 
delivery of the important music entrusted to his “base” care 
(that’s a bad pun, though; but never mind, it must go for a bet- 
ter!). The great basso was in glorious voice, and evidently, from 
the majestic manner of his singing, delighted with the work he had 
to do. All his recitatives were superbly read, and his general 
interpretation grand in the extreme. The beautiful quartet, “The 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous,” was unanimously re- 
demanded, as was also the bass duet, sung by Herr Formes and 
Mr. Poole—a native of this town, who supported the trying ordeal 
of singing with such artists as Formes with the highest credit. 
It was no enviable position for so young a man to be placed side 
by side with so leviathan a singer. I sincerely congratulate hiin 
upon his success. The choruses, though far from perfectly ren- 
dered, were highly creditable, considering the short time in which 





the work has been got up. The orchestra, consisting of our prin- 
cipal local talent, strongly reinforeed by a London phalanx, among 
whom were, Alfred Mellon (leader), our talented and justly 
esteemed townsman; Watson, Payton, Newsham, Glanville, Wes- 
lake, Waite, Hausman, Goodban, Pratten (contra basso), Pratten 
(flute), Rowland, Nicholson, Henry Hayward, Bull, &c., was very 
effective, though at times somewhat unsteady and faulty in the 
brass department. The introductory symphony to the second part 
was beautifully played and highly appreciated by the audience, as 
the most beautiful of the instrumental portions of the oratorio. 
I can only stop to add, Mr. Horsley has every reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the success of his work, which may be 
truly esteemed a great one, full of delightful inspirations, instru- 
mental and voiced (if I may use the orpranten with the skill of 
a real musician. Ere long, I hope, we shall again welcome him to 
Birmingham, tq re-conduct his Joseph, which will be listened to 
with even greater attention and pleasure a second time. The 
public of Birmingham would, I am sure, be delighted to have an 
opportunity also cf hearing his other oratorio, David, and I trust 
the Festival Committee will turn theirattention so this point, and 
so far indulge us. I must hastily conclude, and, craving your 
indulgence for lack of time to do justice to this memorable 
occasion, 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours ever faithfully, 
Your Own Correspondent. 





Mozart’s “ MAsometTo.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear S1z,—Could any of your correspondents kindly favour 
me with information respecting this work, or have I bzen misin- 
formed, that such a work was ever composed by the great master ? 
Also, if there has been any publication in this country from the 
work, and by whom ? : 

Yours, &c. 
A Prorrssor. 





Probtneial. 


Musican Festivat at GrantHam.—(From our own Corres- 
pondent.)—Those of your readers who know this town, will doubt- 
less be surprised to hear of anything musical being given, deserving 
the appellation of a festival, yet euch is the case, and the specula- 
tion has been carried out so completely and so successfully, as to 
warrant a repetition at no very distant period. Perhaps the 
advance of music in this country, during the last few years, has 
never been more fully exemplified than in this small town, where, a 
very short time ago, it was almost an impossibility to procure an 
assistant vocalist for a glee ; but which now can boast of a chorus, 
numbering upwards of 100, which would not do discredit to any 
orchestra in the kingdom. This result must be mainly attributable 
to the unwearied exertions of the talented resident professor and 
organist, Mr. Dixon, and to the inducement for practice held out 
by the erection of a fine Music Hall, capable of hold- 
ing 1,100 persons, and in which the festival of Wednesday last was 
held, Being the first time any united body of instrumental per- 
formers and choralists had assembled in it, much anxiety was 
evinced to hear the effect as toits capabilities for the purpose, &c; 
the result proved most successful, from the loudest forte to the 
most gentle piannisimo, every note was heard clearly and distinctly. 
The morning performance consisted of a selection from the Messiah 
and the Creation. The principal vocalists were, Miss Albyn 
Stewart, Miss Freeman, Messrs. Lockey and Lawle:. An excel- 
lent band (which included several eminent performers) carefully 
selected by Mr. Nicholson, and a full chorus of about 80, also con- 
tributed their joint efforts. Of the two gentlemen it is unneces- 
saty to speak, their singing of the music hes been so often chro- 
nicled in your valuable pages, that further praise would be super- 
fluous, but as the ladies are scarcely so well known, something 
more than a passing word is due. Miss A. Stewart’s rendering 
of “ The marv'lous work ” “ With verdure clad,” and “ Rejoice 
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greatly,”’ was such as to establish her at once as a vocalist of high 
standing. Miss Freeman (of the Royal Academy) I see was most 
favorably noticed by you a week or two back, and she fully sus- 
tained the praise bestowed upon her. ‘He was despised,” was 
most beautifully given, and reminded one very much of Martha 
Williams, It should be remarked too, that Miss Freeman came 
down at a very short notice to supply the place of Miss Clarke, a 
fellaw-student. The choruses were well sustained throughout, 
and a most successful morning's performance terminated with the 
never-dying Hallelujah. The evening's programme was devoted 
to a selection of miscellaneous music, in which the instrumental 
soloists, Messrs. A. Nicholson (oboe), H. Nicholson (flute), 
Farmer (concertina), and Smith (cornet), “came out” very pro- 
minently. The chief features in the vocal portion of it were Miss 
Stewart’s “ Echo song,” (flute obligato), Miss Freeman’s “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” “ Eulalie,” by Mr. Lockey, and the ‘“ Wanderer,” by 
Mr. Lawler, all of which were encored. “God save the Queen,” 
given by principals, band and chorus terminated a musical treat 
whieh will be long remembered in this locality. 

Curcaester.—Mr. Freemantle’s Annual Concert, given in the 
Assembly Rooms, on Monday evening last, went off with great 
eclat. The singing of the Misses Wells was much admired, and 
the instrumental performances gave equal delight and satisfaction. 
Miss M. Wells possesses an extraordinary contralto voice, remark- 
able for its strength, depth, and richness. The young ladies were 
deservedly encored in two of their songs. Mr. Ben. Wells per- 
formed on Rudall, Rose, and Cartes’ Silver Flute, which obtained 
the prize at the Great Exhibition in a most masterly manner. His 
performances were loudly and deservedly applauded. Mr. W. H. 
Aylward on the Violencello, and Mr. R. Thomas on the Piano- 
forte, shewed themselves to be youug musicians of great promise, 
and an honour to the Royal Academy of Music, of which they are 
members. We congratulate Chichester on possessing so well 
educated and able a musician as Mr. Freemantle, and Mr. Free- 
mantle on possessing so many friends and supporters in the ancient 
city, as favoured him with their company on this occasion. —From 
a Correspondent. 

GRAVESEND.—The Committee of the Early Closing Association 

gave a grand vocal and instrumental Concert, at the Assembly 
Rooms, on Easter Tuesday, to a crowded and highly respectable 
audience. The band of Her Majesty's Royal Marine corps played 
overtures and selections in excellent style. The. yocalists were 
Madame Zimmerman, Miss Lizzy Stuart, Mr. George Tedder, and 
Herr Jonghmans. Miss Stuart pleased the audience sufficiently 
to be encored in the two songs, “’Twas on a Sunday morning” 
and “ Annie Laurie,” which latter she sang with much artistic- 
expression. Herr Jonghmans was also encored in the “ Largo al 
Factotum,” and in an Austrian Military air; and Mr. Tedder made 
his usual hit in the “ Death of Nelson,” which was vociferously 
re-demanded ; as also was ‘‘ The Thorn,” a ballad whieh he sings 
so well as to make it almost his privilege to adopt as his own. 
He secured a third encore in the grand scena from Oberon, “OQ, 
tis a glorious sight ;” and seemed to be a favourite with the audi- 
ence throughout. Altogether the concert went off as well as any 
entertainment of the sort previously given at Gravesend. 





Miscellaneons. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—We are informed on likely 


authority that this great establishment will open in three weeks. 
It appears that “ old Double is not dead.” 

Emme Prupent.—This celebrated pianist has arrived in 
London for the season, with his old method, which has been 
approved of. Prudent will glide into public favour, as he did last 
season, without executing the scales glissando. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—Zsrael in Egypt will be performed 
on Friday the 15th. The principal singers will be Madame 
Novello, Miss Rowland, Miss Dolby. Mr. Sims Reeves, Staudigl, 
“ng ng alg 

HE Harp Union held a meeting at Erard’s Rooms, on Tues- 
day last, when the jfollowing programme was gone through :— 


Grand Trio for three bene (Ferd. Ries), Messrs. T. H. Wright, 
Boleyne Reeves, and H. J. Trust; Sonate age am for two 
harps (Beethoven), Mr. Oberthiir and Mr. T. H. \ right; Trio 
for three harps, Grand March (T. H. Wright), dedicated to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Messrs. T. H. Wright, Boleyne Reeves, 
at H. J. Trust; Grand Sonato for two harps (Mozart), Mr. H. 
J Trust and Mr. T. H. Wright; Duo Concertante in B flat, for 
two harps (Dussek), Mr. Boleyne Reeves and Mr. T. H. Wright ; 
Grand National Fantasia for three harps (Oberthiir), Messrs. 
Oberthiir, T. H. Wright, and H. J. Trust. The rooms were 
crowded, and the audience seemed highly pleased with all they 
heard. Inthe evening the members of the “‘ Harp Union” received 
the commands of her Majesty to perform at Buckingham Palace, 
when the following pieces were performed :—Grand Duo for two 
harps, in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, Mr. T. H Wright and Mr. Ober- 
thiir (Oberthiir); Grand National Fantasia for three harps, Messrs. 
Oberthiir, T..H. Wright and H. J. Trust (Oberthiir). Her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert wete graciously pleased to 
express their satisfaction at the performance, 

ACHEL AND THE Bonararts Livery.—There isa curious story 
current in the fashionable circles to aceount for an order which has 
appeared in the Moniteur, prohibiting all persons, excep: members of 
the Imperial family, from sdnpeing the Imperial livery for their 
servants. An actress of one of the theatres, who is said to be a 
favourite of a member of the Imperial family, has, for some time 
past, adopted the Imperial livery. She has a very pretty coupé, in 
which she goes out frequently, but the livery of her servants has not 
attracted much notice. Wishing to cut a great figure at the 

romenade of Longchathps, she requested her “friend to lend 
C his carriage, and, as he had nothing to refuse, the request was 
granted. She invited a great and celebrated tragediennetoaccompany 
her, and the two ladies, inthe Imperial carriage, with four horses, 
and a piqueur in front, made their appearance on the Champs 
Elysées. When the carriage came near to the guard-house at the 
corner of the rue de Chaillot, the non-commissioned officer, seeing 
the Imperial carriage and the Imperial livery, ordered the drums 
to beat. The guard turned out and presented arms. When the 
officer in command came out of the guard-house and recognised an 
actress in the gerringe he was very indignant, and immediately 
drew up a report to the colonel, by whom it was forwarded to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Not long after this scene at the guard-nouse, 
the carriage d’emprunt. was met by that of the Emperor and the 
Empress, and the Empress is said to have asked the Emperor who the 
ladies were. The Emperor said she would learn from the Prefect of 
Police ; and on his arrival at the palace the Prefect was sent for. 
Aninquiry commenced, and all the facts came out. The member 
of the family who had acted so thoughtlessly was severely censured, 
and the officer was thanked for his report, Then came the order 
in the Moniteur about the Imperial livery.-- Zzaminer. 

“TT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS.”—The. musical season pro- 
mises to be a wet one, to judge by the following list of waterworks. 
Evening Dew, Osborne. Morning Mist, Callcott. Water Spray, 
Sloper. Cascade, Szekely. Wasser-fall, Vogel. Ditto, Pauer. 
Rippling Stream, Spindler. Water Music, Handel. La Source, 
Blumenthal. Rivulet, Bartholdy. L'Eau Dormante, do. Rain- 
drop, Gabriel. A Rainy Summer’s Day, Szekely. Mountain 
Streamlet, do. In mercy to suffering mortality, will no good and 
pane soul write an ‘ Umbrella,” as a protection against the 
above. 

WESTERN MapriGat SocieTy.—The Anniversary Festival of 
this Society was held at the Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday 
last, when about 180 gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner. 
The galleries were filled with a brilliant assemblage of ladies. 
After dinner, a number of madrigals and anthems were sung with 
admirable effect. The president officiated with his usual courtesy, 
and gave the “Toasts” of the evening, amidst the enthusiastic 
applause of the members. . In addition to the general visitors, the 
Chairman was supported by several distinguished members of the 
musical profession, amongst whom we observed Sir Henry Bishop, 
Mr. Cipriani Potter, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Brinley Richards, 
Mr. Clinton, Mr. Benson, Sir George Smart, &c., &c. Mr. Turle, 





the organist of Westminster Abbey, conducted with his usual 
efficiency, ’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


bate eed 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LAST PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


LF SOUVENIR. Price 2s, 6d. “One of those elegant trifles 
whieh better than this popular Composer knows how to 
musie-paper, $ Pa fouveair’ is a fous! gene ps ee a of Mr. Micherds! cuarmbae 
pieces.’’—Musical World, 

Chappell, 50, New Bond Street.! 





New Edition, complete, 9s. 


MOZART’S “DAVIDDE PENITENTE,” 


ENGLISH Version, from the Psalms, by R. Andrews, as 

erformed at the Norwich Festival, 1848, under the conductorship of Jules 
Benediet, Esq. May be had of a)l the principal Music Sellers, and of the Editor, R. 
Andrews, Aushor of ‘' Pope’s Universal Prayer,” ‘* Father of all.’ 


~ WEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY FERDINAND PRAEGER, 





s. d. 

Marche Triomphale “ oe ove oy 26 
es Flocons de Niege - pa o9° ae bee 30 
innelied ase one eee ove tes aes 26 
Elfenmahrchen _... oa fed one eve 36 
Le Crepuscolo_... os oy eco ose 20 
Danse Rustique .., ove eee ove ove 26 
Le Fey Pollet “a oy eee on ote eos 80 
Moment Joyeaux .,. oy rr ong one ove 30 
Melina Valse oe eee ony ovo evo o 26 
Concerts des Famille, (easy,) 1 to 12, each .., sod ee 10 
Concerts des Famille, (easy Duets,) 1 to 12, each... « 20 


London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street; and may be had of al 
“Music-sellers. 


BEETHOVEN'S GRAND SONATA 


ie B Flat, Op. 106, to be performed at the First Concert of the 
Quartett Association, at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, April 14th, by Miss 
Arabella Goddard. To be had in the complete collection of beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Works, edited by Moscheles, at Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


TO PROVINCIAL BAND MASTERS, 


QR SALE, above 200 Bound Volumes, including all the best 
compositions of Musard, Strauss, Lanner, Labitzky, Tolbecque, Bos'sio, Weip- 
pert, &c. &c. (arranged for full orchestra), upon moderate terms. Apply ‘o Mr. John 
Weippert, at either of his Quadrille Offices, 21, Soho-square, or 219, Oxford-street, 
Hyde Park. . 


EMILE PRUDENT’S GOMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

LE REVEIL DES FEES: Etude al mid 4s, Od. 
Performed by the Author twice before Her Majesty the Queen by command, also 
sat all his Concerts, and by Madame Pleyel, and all the principal Pianists in Europe. 
“‘One of the most orginal aud effective pieees in the modern repertoire of the 

~piano.”— The Times, 
=e 4s. Od. 


S@NNAMBULA ; Caprice _... ped 
Unanimously encored when performed by the Author at his Concerts last seasun. 

“all of deep feeling and dramatic effect.”’—Critic, 
3s. 64. 


LES BOIS: Chasse... si rt &Y, 
“An exceedingly effective, descriptive piece of music, representing the joys and 
adventures of the chase.”*- Morning Chronicle. 
“A highly spirited and characteristic morceau for pianoforte, entitled ‘Les Bois’ 














confirmed the triumph of Mons. Prudent, and the enthusi of the aud The 
-composition itself is ene of great merit and originality.’’—Musical World, 

VILLANELLE ae rhe ace sie 4s. Od. 
LES CHAMPS: Pastorale ... vie iA 4s. Od. 
UNE FETE AUX CHAMPS .. . 2s. 6d. 
MARINE ETUDE... aps ‘a ce 2s. 6d, 
LA RONDE DE NUIT: Etude a ‘ye 3s. Od. 
SEGUIDILLE <a mo ral Pe 4s. Od. 
TROIS BALLADES ... a vy. a Bs. 6d. 
TRISTE PENSEE: Ballade... “ ae 2s. Od. 
L’'HIRONDELLE: Etude oa dee 4s, Od, 


MADAME DORIA’S SONG, 


V OGLEIN, WOHIN 80 SCHNELL,” composed by HERR 
GOLDBERG, and sung by the above distinguished Vocalist, at every Public 
Coneert, is published, price 2s., 
LONDON : BOOSEY & SONS, '%8, HOLLES-STREET. 


TO. ORGANISTS, 


W ANTED, an Organist for the Parish Church of Hornsey, 
Middles x. Salary, £50 per Aunum. Applieati with Testi ialg tobe 

addressed on or before the 15th April inst., to Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, Hornsey, or 

No. 8, New Broad Street, City, trom whom further particulars can be obtained. 
Hornsey, April 7th, 1853. 











ROYAL PATENT HARMONIUN, 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
QUITABLE either for the Drawing or Concert Room, Churches, 


Chapels, -r Schools The m chanism of this charming instrument is so com- 
pletely simp ified, that the touch is of such softness and ease, as to respond with the 
utmost promptitude under the most delicate finger. The bellows, by their position 
and construction, require but a slight movement of the feet t» retain the air and 
sustain the sound, in fact, there is not more troule with this bellows than on using 
the pianoforte pedal, On view at Messrs. Rousselot and Co.,31, New Bond Street, by 
whom the H i ate f. d ’ 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


DMITTING on equal terms persons of every elass and degree 








to all its. Benefits and Adv 
CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Chairman—Major HENRY STONES, LL.B 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 


. There are two important clauses in the deed of settlement, by which the Director 
have power to appropriate ONE TENTH of the entire profits of the company. 
Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widows and orphans. 
2nd, For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or not 
their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per aunum on the 
capital originally invested by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber- 
main, Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauriiius, and the British North American 
Colonies, 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and every 
other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. ‘ 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 0 
30 1 19 G 50 3 18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had at the offices of the 
Company, or of any of their agents. 

Applications for Agencies requested, 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary, 


Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 








NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


CF RTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 

Cure of an old Lady,Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letrer 
from Messrs. Walker and Co.. Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holl--way, dear Sir, 
Among che numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines iv this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles trom this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her les for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as ‘a defy all the usual re- 
medies, her health rapidly giving way under the sufferng she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled ‘o persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We haye ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect op so old a 
person, she being above 70 years of «ge. Wes’ all be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by lett: r. 

A private in the Bath Police lorce, also, has bees perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it ig 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852. 


£ goed) KERWAL & Co, | 
The Pills shouid be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases 





t 
Bad Legs Coeo Bay C d and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles d Sore -heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumvuurs 
Punions Chapped Lands Fistulas Scalds lev rs 
Fite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand, Cancers Glandular Swell- Sere+hroats Yaws 
Flies ings Skin-digeases 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London ; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through 
ont the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. Igu., 28, Sd., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 83s., 
each, There is a considera le saving by taking the larger sizes. 

W.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to gach Pot. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA. On FRIDAY NEXT, APRIL 
15th, will be performed HANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Vocalists: — 
Madame Clara Novello; Miss F. Rowland: Miss Dolby; Mr. Sims Reeves; Herr 
Statdigl; and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, will 
consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. ‘lickets, 3s., 5s., and 
10s. 6:1. each, at the Society’s office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


[THE SECOND CONCERT will take place in EXETER HALL, 

on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 138th, wher will be performed Cherubini’s 
Requiem for full Orchesta and Chorus; a Symphony of Beethoven; Beethoven’s 
Concerto, in E flat, for Pianoforte and Orchestra; Lindpaintner’s Overture to Faust , 
theAir and Chorus from Mendelssohn’s Opera of Lorely. Conductors of the Concerts, 
Dr. Spohr, Herr Lindpaintner, Dr. Wyloe. Subscription Tickets for Reserved S ats; 
£2 2s. Od. . To be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beaie, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
Subscribers % the Series who have emitted taking out their tickets at the commence- 
ment, will receive an extra ticket for the Second Concert. 





Willert Beale, Secretary 


QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, 


V TILLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S. Under the immediat® 

patronage of Her Most Gracions Majesty the Queen, Hie Royal Highne-S 
the Prince Albert, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Tre first -erform- 
ance this Season will take place on THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 14, 1883, 
commencing at 3-past 3 precisely, terminating at 3-past 5 o'clock. Executan's— 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Godd rd. Violin, M. Sainten, and Mr. H. Cooper. Viola, 
Mr. Hill, Violoncello, Qignor Piatti. Programme—Quartett in C, Op. 30, Hummell. 
Quartett Concertante in ‘D, No. 7, Mozart. Grand Sonsta, p'anoforte, in B flat, 
Op, 106, Beethoven. Quartett in F minor, No. 2, Op. 44, Mendelss»hn. The 
Analytical Programme by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. Tiekets for the Season, £1 11s. 6d. 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. May be cbtained of Messrs. Addison and Co., 210, 
Regent-street; Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street; Schott and Co., 159, Regent 
Street; Leader and Ceck, 63, New Bond-street; Turner & Co., 19, Poultry, City; 
M. Sainton, 4, Cork-sreet, Bond street ; Signor Piatti, 51, Stanhope-street, Regent’s 
Park; and of Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor-cott»ges, Haverstoek-hill. 








Under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Noble th. 
Marchioness of Camden, the Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford, and Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther. 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


AS the honor to announce that her Two Matinées of Pianoforte 
and Vocal Music, will take place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, Queen 

Anne Street,on SATURDAYS, MAY 7th, and JUNE 4th, to commence at Three 
o’clock. Pianoforte—M. Benedict, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mrs. John Macfarren, and 
Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett; Violin—M. Saiston; Clarionet—Mr. Lazarus; Violon- 
cello—Signor Piatti, M. Rousselot ; Contrabasso—Signor Bottesini; Vocal'sts—Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, Miss Amy Dolby, Madame F. Lablache Madame Maefarren, 
Miss Bassano, and Miss Dolby, Signor F. Lablache, Mr. Alfred Pierre, and Mr. Frank 
Bodda; Accompanyist—Mr. Walter Maefarren. Tickets, 7s.each. Subscription for 
twoto both Matinées, £1 ts. Reserved Seats, 103. 6d. Subscription for two to both 
Ma‘inées, £1 11s. 6d. To be obtained at Eber’s Library, 27, Old Bond Strect, at the 
en Music-sellers, and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 84, Stanhope Street, Mornington 

Srescent. 





MADAME SCHWAB 


HS the houor to announce to her Friends and the Public, 
that her Annual Concert is fixed for ‘'UESDAY EVENING, MAY 17, at 
the PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOMS. Full Particulars will be duly announced. 


HERR JANSA 


BESS to amounce that his FOURTH SOIREE will take place 
at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, to 
commence at Fight o’clock, Programme—Quartett, G major (two violins, viola 
and violoncello) Mozart. Herren Jansa, Hennen. Goffric, and M-. W. A 
Reed, Sontag’s Lied ‘‘Sunday Song,” (by the German Vocal Quartett Union) 
C. Kreutzer. Trio, D minor, (pianoforte, violin and violoncello) Miss Bigg, (pupil 
of Professor Moscheles, from the Conscrvatoire of Leipzig,) Herr Jansa, and Mr. 
Reed, Mendelssohn. Wanderlied, (by desire, by the German Quartett Union) 
Zollner. Andante and Rondo cappricicso, (for pianoforte,) Miss Bigg, Mendelssohn. 
Quartett, F major, No. 1, (two violins, viola, and violoncello) Beethoven. Herren 
Jansa, Henven, Goffrie, and Mr. Reed. Tickets, 1Cs. 6d. Family Tickets to 
admit three, £1 1s. To be had of Wessel ad Co., 229, Regent-street; Schott and Co 

159, Regent Street; and of Herr Jansa, 10, Mornington-crescent.. * 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


H48 the Hosen fe announce that his Annual Performances of 
assical and Modern Music, will commence on SATURDAY MORNING, 
MAY 21, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. Subscription Tickets, (Reserved 
Seats,) fr the Series, One Guinea. To be had at the Music Sellers, and of Mr. 


Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. ees 








‘MR. AGUILAR 


JRESPECTFULLY announcés that his ANNUAL CONCERT 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on "WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MAY 4th. Further particulars will be duly announced. | a4 


THE MISSES COLE & MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S - 


SOIREES of CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC, will take 
\O place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS. 27, Queen Anne-street, Cvendish 
Square, on WEDNESDAYS, APRIL 20, MAY 18, JUNE 8, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
Vocalists — Mrs. Enderssohn; Miss Charlotte Cole; Miss Susanna Cole; Miss 
Chandler? Miss Barclay, and Miss Bassano. Signor Algarra;“Mr. Alfred Pierte ; 
Mr. Wallworth and Mr. Frank. Bodda. Instrumenta!ists—Herr Jansa; Mr.Watson; . 
Mr. R. Blagrove; Mr. Lucas; Mr. Williams; Mr. Nicholson; M. Baumann; Mr, 
Jarratt; Mr. B. Gilbert; Mr. B. Wells; Mr, Frederick Chatterton. Pianoforte— 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert Tickets may be obtained at the principal Music Warehouses; 
of the Misses Cole, 77, Newman-street, Oxford-street; or Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 18, 
Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. Subscription to Series, One Guinea. Triple Tickets, 
One Guinea. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. : : 











MR. HOWARD GLOVER. 


REGS to announce that he continues: to give INSTRUCTEON 

in Singing,’ Violin-playing, and Musical Composition, ineluding Harmony, 
Counterpoint, and Instrumentation, For terms, &c., apply to Mr. H. Glover, Ne. 
70, Strand. 


HERR JOSEPH LIDEL, VIOLONCELLIST, 


BEG to announce that he will shortly arrive in London, im order 
to fulfil various engag ts for classical and other concerts. Address, 59, 


Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 


NEW POPULAR MUSIC. 


GIBSONE) Chanson’ d’Amour, 2s. 

” Marche Monsenegrin, 2s. 
J Imperiale, the new Dance, ls. 
Calicott’s Half Hours with Haydn, 4s. 
Benedict's Evening Thonghts, No, 1—1s. No, 2—-3s, 
Newlana’s Jet de Perles Polka Brilliant, 3s. 
Rat-tat Polka, 2s, 6d. ditto Galop, 2s. 6a. 

Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent-street. 














Just Published. 


MORNING AND EVENING CHURCH SERVICES, 


For Cathedral and Parochial use, consisting of “Te Deum,’ 
Jubilate “Kyrie Eleeson,”’ Sanctus ‘‘ Introit” Cantite “Domino” and “ Nun 
Dimittis” with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano, composed and dedicate 
bypermission to the Right Honourable Earl somers, by EDWARD THURNAM, 
(Organist of Reigate), ; 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 





POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


O8S’S PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM;) « 
Concise Introduction to the Rudiments of Music; designed for the Use of Schools @& 
New Edition, in cloth cover, Is, 
Bennett's Instructions for the Pianoforte, wiih National ‘Airs, New Edition.. 
Revised by J. B. Cramer, 5s. i 

Cramer's (J. B.) Celebrated Pianoforte Ins‘ructions. Seventh Edition; bs, 6d.. 
MecMurdie’s Juvenile Preceptor for Pianoforte, 3s. . 
Maynard’s ( Walter), Instructians on the Art of Singing, 7s. 
Bennett’s Vocalist’s Guide. Ldited by I’, Cooke, 10s, 6d. 
Balfe’s Italian School of Singing. Third Edition, 12s. 





May’s Progressive Vocal Exercises, 8s. 
London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and all Musie sellers;. 
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